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PREFACE 



In preparing this book the author has endeavored to 
remember the many-sided interest of the child. 

He has now reached an age when there has come to 
him a wider field of imagination, a field also that is being 
rapidly impinged upon by^ the utilities of his daily life. 
Consequently as the scope of his thinking widens so must 
the character of his reading progress. 

In the preceding numbers of this series the lessons were 
largely drawn from the home and the simple activities of 
childhood; and the imagination was appealed to through 
fairy stories and the simple legends that children of all 
ages have loved. 

But now the child stands upon the threshold of another 
world — a world of greater activity — a world of activities 
outside of himself. He is beginning to get his first con- 
scious impressions of the great work of the world — of its 
history and its geography. Even his imagination has 
broadened and strengthened, and in his day dreams the 
play element is becoming more and more subordinated, 
while in its place comes greater action, in the form of 
adventure, stirring conflicts and marvelous * deeds of 

valor. 

a 
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Consequently the author has endeavored to present 
material that will appeal to these awakening instincts 
and at the same time to retain a degree of simplicity in 
keeping with the age of the child. 

The lessons may be made more than mere reading 
exercises. They may be made the fruitful sources of class 
conversations, written exercises, and outside reading and 
study. The skillful teacher will see the opportunity and 
know how to use it. 

By the Industrial lessons the child's interest in the 
world's work is quickened; by the Nature lessons he is 
made alive to and observant of his natiu-al environment. 
The lessons with a geographical or historical bearing 
stimulate his awakening interest in the world at large. 
The fable and simple myth deUght him, for a love for the 
marvelous is still strong within him; while the selections 
teaching patriotism arouse in him the love of country, 
that noblest of all emotions and the one which forms the 
very bulwark of our national existence. 

As in the preceding books of the series, the word lists 
are intended for drills in pronunciation and are placed at 
the close of the lesson. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby extended to 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and Little, Brown & Co. 
for the use of selections from their pubUcations. 
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THE STRAW. THE COAL, AND THE BEAN. 

Once upon a time, an old woman who lived 
in a village picked some beans from her garden 
to cook for dinner. 

She had a good fire on her hearth, but to 
make it burn more quickly she threw on a 
handful of straw. Then she hung a kettle of 



water over the fire, but as she threw the beans 
into the kettle to boil, one of them fell on the 
floor, not far from a wisp of straw. 

Suddenly a glowing coal snapped out of the 
fire and fell close to them. They both started 
away and exclaimed : " Dear friend, don't come 
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near me till you are cooler. What brings you 
out here ? " 

'^ Oh," replied the coal, " the heat made me 
so strong that I was able to jump from the fire. 
If I had not done so, I should have been burned 
to ashes by this time." 

Then the bean said, " I have also escaped 
with a whole skin; for had the old woman put 
me into the kettle with the other beans I should 
have been boiled to broth." 

" I might have shared the same fate," said 
the straw. *^A11 my brothers were pushed into 
the fire by the old woman. She packed sixty 
of us in a bundle and brought us in here. But 
I managed to slip through her fingers." 

"Well, now what shall we do with our- 
selves ? " said the coal. *' We cannot stay 
here. If we do, the old woman will find us.'* 

"I think," answered the bean, "since we 
have been so lucky as to escape death, we may 
as well be friends, and travel away together 
to see the world." 

The two others gladly agreed ; so they 
started together on their journey. After trav- 
eling quite a distance, they came to a stream, 
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over which there was no bridge of any kind, 
not even one of wood. They were puzzled to 
kjiow how to get over to the other side. 

At last the straw took courage and said : " I 
will lay myself across the stream from one bank 
to the other. Then you can cross the brook 
by walking ovei; me as if I were a bridge." 

So the straw stretched himself from one 
bank to the other, and the coal, who was a 
rather hot-headed fellow, tripped out boldly 
onto the new bridge. 

But as he reached the middle of the stream, 
he heard the water rushing under him and was 
badly frightened. He stood still, gazing about 
him, and not daring to move a step farther lest 
he should fall into the stream. 

Sad was the result; for the straw, being 
scorched in the middle by the heat still in the 
coal, broke in pieces and fell into the brook. 
The coal, with a hiss, slid after him into the 
water and was drowned. 

The bean, who had stayed behind on the 
shore, was much amused at the sight and 
laughed so heartily when she saw what had 
happened that she burst her skin. 
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Now she was almost as badly ofE as her com- 
rades. But luckily just then a tailor came to 
rest by the brook, and saw her lying on the bank. 



He was a kind-hearted man. So he took a 
needle and thread out of his pocket, and taking 
the bean up from the sand, he s&wed the broken 
skin together. 

When he had finished, she thanked him very 
much. But he had nothing but black thread 
to sew with. So since that time some beans 
have a black stripe on one side. 

— Grimm: "Household Tales." 
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TO MOTHER FAIRIE. 

Good old mother Fairie, 
Sitting by your fire, 

HaTe you any little folk 
You would like to hire ? 
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I want no chubby drudges 
To milk, and churn, and spin. 

Nor old and wrinkled Brownies, 
With grizzly beards, and thin ; 

But patient little people. 

With hands of busy care. 
And gentle speech, and loving hearts ; 

Say, have you such to spare ? 

They must be very cunning 

To make the future shine 
Like leaves, and flowers, and strawberries, 

A-growing on one vine. 

Good old mother Fairie, 

Since my need you know, 
Tell me, have you any folk 

Wise enough to go ? 

—AJ.ice Cary. 
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THE BAG OF WINDS. 



Long ago, in a far off country called Ithaca, 
there lived a great warrior king named Ulysses. 
He was very kind to his people and he loved 
his home and country dearly. 

In those days there was a great deal of 
fighting and Ulysses made a great name for 
himself both for his bravery and his wise 
counsel. 

Once, after Ulysses had helped to win a 
great war in a distant country, he took his men 
in his ship and started for home. 

But one trouble after another hindered him, 
so that he was ten long years on the way. In 
this time he visited many lands that were 
stjange to him and saw many queer things and 
people. 

At one time he came to an island where 
lived ^olus, the king of the winds. Now 
King ^olus usually kept all the winds shut 
up in a cave, and only let them out, one at a 
time, when he wished a particular wind to 
blow. 
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In the Winter he would let out the North 
Wind with its frost and snow and ice ; in the 
Spring tinjje the warm South Wind, and green 
grass and flowers would spring up all along 
its path ; then the rain-bearing East Wind to 
make the plants grow, and finally in . the Fall 
the strGng West Wind, which strips the leaves 
from the trees. 

King -^olus was glad to see Ulysses and 
they became great friends. Ulysses told the 
King of his long wanderings and how he longed 
to see his people, his dear wife and his son, 
who was just a little boy when he had left 
home. 

King ^olus felt very sorry for him and told 
him he would help him get home. 

So when Ulysses was ready to start the King 
gave him a great bag tied with a silver string. 
You could never guess what was in the bag. 
It was all the winds except the East Wind, 
and that one the King let out for it would 
blow Ulysses straight home. 

"Do not open the bag until you reach 
home," said the King, "for if you do, the 
winds will rush out and blow you far away 
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over the seas, and it will be many more long 
years before you reach home." 

II 

You may be very sure that Ulysses took 
great care of the bag. He gave his men strict 
orders not to touch it. 

Every day the men would look at it and 
wonder what was in it. They imagined it 
must hold a great treasury. 

The friendly East Wind, which King ^olus 
had let out, carried the ship swiftly homevirard 
for nine days and nights, and all this time 
Ulysses had not had a wink of sleep, so fearful 
was he lest, something might happen to the ship. 

But at last, tired out, he fell asleep. When 
the men «aw him sleeping, they said to one 
another, " Let us open the bag and see what it 
holds. Ulysses will never know that we have 
looked." 

So they began to untie the silver string; 
but hardly was it loosened when out rushed 
the winds with a whiz and a roar. 

Now you all know what one wind can do 
when it blows its hardest. Just think what a 
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storm there must have been with all the winds 
blowing at once ! 

Ulysses was awakened by the tossing of the 
ship and sprang to his feet. He saw the 
waves dashing over the ship and heard the 
cries of some of his men as they were carried 
overboard. He knew at once what his men 
had done, but it was too late to stop the winds. 
It was all he could do to save the ship. 

The storln lasted many days before the 
winds grew tired and returned to their cave 
and their master, King ^olus. 

By this time Ulysses was far, far away, in 
seas that were strange to him and it was many 
long years before he reached his home. 
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WILLIAM TELL. 

I. 

Every country has some great man whom 
the people love above all others, and this 
man is usually the one who helped the 
country to become free or united. 

Our hero is Washington, who led our armies 
in battle against our enemies and helped us 
to become a free nation. 

England^s hero is Alfred the Great who 
drove out the enemies of England and helped 
to unite the whole land under one ruler. 

Across the ocean, and not far from Eng- 
Ifind is a beautiful little country called 
Switzerland. It is free and happy as well 
as beautiful. Every year people from all 
parts of the world visit Switzerland to see 
and enjoy its snow-covered mountains, its 
deep valleys and its clear blue lakes. Swit- 
zerland's hero is William Tell, and here is 
a story that the Swiss children love: 
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Many years ago this little country was 
conquered by a strange country called Aus- 
tria. The conquerors treated the people of 
Switzerland very harshly. There was much 
sorrow and suffering everywhere, after the 
Austrian rulers came. 

At one time, Gessler, one of the crudest 
and harshest of the Austrians was sent to 
rule Switzerland. He despised the people, 
and was never so happy as when he was 
able to show his power over them. 

When Gessler came into the town from 
his castle across the lake, every man was 
obliged to bow as he passed. But this was 
not enough. One day he ordered the soldiers 
to put his hat upon a pole in the market 
place. Every one was to bow to the hat as 
he went by. Those who refused were to be 
thrown into prison. 

Now there was a brave hunter near the 
town whose name was William Tell. No 
one could run faster, or climb the steep 
mountains better than Tell. He was so 
skillful in the use of the crossbow that even 
Gessler hadf heard of his fame. TelFs cross- 



1 
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bow was 80 large and so strong that no one 
besides himself could bend it. He was not 
only a brave man and a skillful hunter, but 
he was wise also. He had such a warm, 
brave heart that the people loved him and 
wished to make him their leader. This 
made Gessler afraid of Tell. 

One day after the hat was set upon a 
pole in the market place, Tell came into 
town with his little boy, perhaps with game 
to sell. Neither he nor his boy would bow 
to the hat, and both were thrown into prison. 

When Gessler heard of it he was glad, 
for he wished to keep. Tell in prison. 

II. 

One day Gessler sent for Tell and said 
to him, "I hear you are very, skillful in the 
use of the crossbow." 

"Yes," answered Tell, "my aim is sure. 
If I had my bow I could prove to you that 
I always hit the mark." 

" Good ! " cried Gessler. " To-morrow you 
shall have your bow, and this fk what you 
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shall do. With only one trial you must shoot 
an apple from the head of your boy, who will 
stand on the opposite side of the square." 

" Would you have me shoot my son ? " 
asked Tell. "Do not ask me to do this." 

"Nonsense!" said Gessler. "Have you 
not told me yourself that your aim is sure? 
If you refuse, your son shall be shot before 
your eyes." 

" But what if . I fail to hit the apple with 
one arrow?" 

"Then you shall both die. But if you 
succeed you shall both live." 

With a heavy heart the poor hunter was 
led back to prison. 



III. 



The next day bofh father and son were 
marched from the ,prison to the market place. 
All the people of the town and country around 
were there. 

"Do not be afraid, father," whispered the 
brave boy. " You have never failed yet. You 
will not fail to-day. And when it is over, 
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Gessler will let us go home. Keep a steady 
arm, father, and I will stand as still as a stone." 

The boy was placed on the opposite side 
of the square with an apple upon his head, 
and the soldiers gave Tell the arrow and 
crossbow. 

Tell looked to see whether there was any 
pity in Gessler's eyes, but the cruel man only 
called out, "Wait no longer; shoot!" 

Slowly the long, strong bow was bent, and 
the arrow was fitted in place. Slowly the 
father's eyes measured the distance, then 
" twang " went the bow string, and the arrow 
sped on its way toward the mark. 

Tell dared not look or move until he heard 
the people give a great shout. The apple had 
fallen in halves at the feet of the boy. 

Raising his arms, the father started for- 
ward to receive the brave child. His friends 
crowded around him, ^ull of joy over the vic- 
tory. 

But Gessler was angry and disappointed. 
He would have killed both father and son 
if he had dared; but every one knew of the 
promise, and he dared not break it. 
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WILUAM TELL AND BIS SON. 
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**Go," said Gessler. "You have my prom- 
ise. But never let me see your face again." 

Just at that moment an arrow fell from 
under Tell's coat, and Gessler cried out, "You 
were to have but one arrow, wretch! What 
did you intend to do with this second one? " 

" I meant to shoot you if I had harmed my 
boy," said the brave man, looking straight into 
Gessler's eyes. 

Gessler was furious. Tell was seized by the 
soldiers, at the tyrant's command, bound and 
thrown into the boat upon the shore. Tell 
was a prisoner once more. 

Gessler dared not kill his prisoner, because 
he had promised that both should live if- the 
arrow hit the apple; and he feared to give 
freedom to so brave a man. 

Under the castle, across the lake, was a 
dark, cold dungeon, so strong and so well 
guarded that no one could escape. Into this 
dungeon Tell must go. There he could do no 
mischief. 

The boat shot out upon the lake, and strong 
arms rowed swiftly toward the distant castle. 
It was a sad hour for the hunter. Gessler had 
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all Austria on his side, and Tell's poor friends 
were helpless without a leader. 

While the boat was still far from land, a 
great storm arose. Black clouds covered the 
sky, and a strong wind caused the waves to 
dash over the boat. The man at the helm and 
the rowers became frightened. They could 
not tell which way to go, and feared every 
moment that the waves would sink the boat. 

Now Tell had spent most of his life by this 
beautiful lake, and had learned in boyhood 
to sail a boat upon its waters, as he had 
learned to shoot the crossbow in the forests 
about its shores. The boatmen knew this, 
and begged Gessler to free him and let him 
steer the boat. 

His fetters were at last removed and Tell 
sprang to his place. at the tiller, turned the 
boat to faQe the storm and soon succeeded in 
bringing it near the shore. As they passed 
close under a rock, he dropped the tiller, 
seized his crossbow, and sprang upon the rock, 
leaving the boat to its fate. He climbed the 
rocky cliff and escaped to the mountains. 

Once free, he never rested until he had 
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persuaded his countrymen to take up arms 
against their enemies. 

Under his leadership the people of Swit- 
zerland were able, at last, to drive the Aus- 
trians back over the mountains, and their 
beloved country was free once . more. The 
cruel Gessler was killed and the Swiss people 
believe that Tell shot him with the very bow 
which he used in the market place. 



"We turn to the flag as the Butiflower turns to the sun. 



FLAO DBILL. 
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DON'T GIVE UP. 

If youVe tried and have not won, 

Never stop for crying; 
All that's ffreat and good is done 

Just by U»t tr/ng. 

Though young birds, in flying, fall, 
Still their wings grow stronger; 

And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 

Though the sturdy oak has known 
Many a blast that bowed her. 

She has risen again and grown 
Loftier and prouder. 

If by easy work you beat, 

Who the more will prize you? 

Gaining victory from defeat, 
That 's the test that tries you ! 

— Phoebe Gary. 
pfttient Bttlrdy vTo t6 r^ dd f Sat 
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THE WONDERFUL LOAF^ OF BREAD. 

Just before school closed for the noon 
hour the teacher said, ''I have a loaf of 
bread at home, about which I think my 
boys and girls will want to know. It took 
over a thousand people to prepare the ma- 
terial and make it. 

''How many of you would like to 
have me bring it with me this afternoon 
and have a talk about it ? " All the chil- 
dren held up their hands. 

You may be sure there were no tardy 
children that afternoon. 

After dinner, the teacher came to school 
with a small object wrapped in paper. This 
she placed in her desk. 

As soon as the bell rang, the eager 
children were in their seats. 

When the teacher took off the paper 
and held up the loaf, a look of disappoint- 
ment came over every face. 

"Why, that is just a common loaf of 
bread," said Maude Lynch. *' True," said 
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the teacher, "but let us study about it 
awhile, and we will see whether it is so 
common after all. 

" Of what did the baker make this 
loaf of bread ? " All the handf 
were up in an instant. *'Yoi 
may tell, Frank." " Of 
flour," said the boy quickly. ^ 

" Where did he get the 
flour, Leo?" *^From the ~^^ij||i^ 
store'," was the answer. "Yes, but where 
did the merchant get it ? " asked the teacher, 
as she smiled at the eager children before 
her. 

*' From the miller," said Fred Hoyt, 
whose father was .a merchant. 

" Did the miller find it ? " asked the 
teacher. 

"0, no!" said Rodney Simpson, who 
had visited a 
great ' flouring 
mill at Minne- 
apolis. "The 
miller made the 
flour of wheat. 
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and more than a hundred men worked in 
the mill that I went through." 

George Stone raised his hand. When 
the teacher nodded her head to him, he said, 
'* My father is a farmer. He raises wheat 
and sells it to the grain dealer, and the 
grain dealer sells it to the miller." 

■ Then the teacher wrapped up the loaf 
and placed it in her desk, saying, "To- 
morrow we will continue our lesson, and I 
want you to do a great deal of thinking in 
the meantime." 

The next day at the same hour she 
took out the loaf of bread and turned to the 
school. " How many of you now think that 
more than a thousand people have been en- 
gaged in producing this loaf of bread?" 

Nearly every pupil in the room held 
up his hand. 

"Roger Nay may 
tell us about a part 
of them," said the 
teacher, 

""Well," said 
Roger, "the farmer must plow and harrow 
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the ground before he can 
sow the wheat. Then reap- 
ers must cut the grain when 
it is ripe, and thrashing 
machines must thrash it 
before it can be ground 
by the miller." 

" It takes a 'great 
many men to dig the iron 
ore . which enters into all 
this machinery. The coal 
must be dug, and the iron 
must be smelted, and rolled, and hammered." 

Frank Wilson's hand was up and 
shaking wildly. 

"Well, Frank, what else?" said the 
teacher. 

"It takes lots of lumber to make all 
that machinery. Men must cut dow 
trees in the forest, and the logs mus 
be hauled to the sawmills, where the; 
are sawed into lumber." 

" I think railroads had a 
great deal to do with it," said 
Dora Russel, whose father was a 
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railroad man. '^ The ore and coal had to 
be brought together, and the iron and lum- 
ber shipped to the factory." 

'^That requires a great many engi- 
neers, firemen, brakemen^ conductors, switch- 
men, station masters, and telegraph opera- 
tors." 

*^ When the wheat is ready for 
market, railroad men carry it to the mill 
to be ground, and from there to the mer- 
chant who sells it." 

Thoughtful Jennie Thorn said : '^ It 
must have taken many hundreds of men to 
quarry the stone, make the lumber, nails^ 
and machinery, and build the mill." 

* ' Others must dig the coal that is 
burned under the boilers to make steam to 
run the machinery. Then it requires a 
great many men to run the mill and ship 
the flour and sell it." 

* ' That is all we have time for to- 
day," said the teacher. "For to-morrow 
you may write a composition about this 
loaf of bread. Begin with the farmer who 
raised the wheat, and name in order the dif- 
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ferent classes of labor employed, and tell 
what each class does. 

* 

thou sand thr&h Ing mk chine switch men 

pr6 p^e sm^lt €r sta ti6n 

dis &p point m^nt liim b€r t€l ^ gr&pb 

In stant fSo t6 rj^ qu9,r rf 

Min ne Sp o lis ^n gl nSers r6 quires 

cOn tin lie ' fire men cdm p6 si ti6n 

pr6 dOc Ing brake men €m ployed 

h&t r6w 



WHICH LOVED BEST? 

** I love you, mother," said little John ; 
Then, forgetting work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
licaving his mother the wood to bring. 

** I love you, mother," said rosy Nell ; 
''I "love you far better than tongue can 
tell;? 
Then she teased and pouted full haff the 

day. 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went 
to play. 
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"I love you, mother," said little Fan; 

"To-day I'll help you all I can; 
How glad I am that school does n't keep ! " 
So she rocked the babe till it fell asleep. 

Then, stepping softly, she took the broom, 
And swept the floor, and dusted the room ; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 
Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 

"I love you, mother," again they said — 
Three little children going to bed ; 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ? 

— Joy AUieon. 
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MONDAMIN. 



A long time ago, a poor Indian was 
living with his wife and children in a beautiful 
part of the country. 

Their oldest son, Hiawatha, was now old 
enough to begin his fast to see what spirit 
would guide him through life. 

So his father built a little lodge for him. 
in the woods. He was to stay there all alone 
without food for seven long days. 

For a few days he walked about the 
woods and watched the plants, flowers and 
berries. He wondered why some plants were 
good for food, while others were poisonous. 

When he was too weak from fasting to 
walk, he stayed in his lodge and thought about 
this. 

He wished that he could dream of some- 
thing which would help all his people. 

If he could only find some way which 
would make it easier for them to get food, than 
by hunting and fishing, how happy he would be ! 

On the third day he was weak and faint, 
and kept his bed. He thought he saw a hand- 
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some young man coming down from the sky. 
He was richly and gayly dressed in green and 
yellow colors. He had a plume of waving 
feathers on. his head. 



The stranger told the boy that he was 
sent to him by the Great Spirit. 

He spoke sweetly to Hiawatha, saying : 
" My Hiawatha, your prayers have been heard 
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in heaven. Because they were not.for yourself 
alone, but for the nation, they have been 
answered. 

*'I am Mondamin, the friend of man, and 
shall tell you how to gain what you have 
prayed for. You must rise and wrestle with 
me." 

Poor Hiawatha was so weak, he thought 
at first he could not wrestle with the stranger, 
but he jumped up from his bed and tried. 

They wrestled till sunset, when Mondamin 
disappeared, 

Mondamin came back three times at sun- 
set to wrestle with Hiawatha. He called 
Hiawatha a brave youth, and told him what 
to do when the wrestling should be over. 

** Strip ofE these green and yellow clothes,'' 
he said, ^^and make a bed for me to lie 
in. Make it where the rain can fall on me ; 
where the sun can shine on me. Keep the soil 
soft above me, and do not let the insects and 
worms disturb me." 

Hiawatha made the grave for Mondamin, 
as he had been told, and then went home to 
old Nokomis. 
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But he ,did not forget the grave of Mon- 
damin.. Every day he went and watched to 
keep it clean from weeds and insects. 

One day he saw a fine green feather 
sprouting out of the ground. He watched till 
others came. Before the summer was ended, 
the maize stalk, dressed in green and yellow, 
with nodding plume, stood on Mondamin's 
grave. 

When Hiawatha saw the maize, he cried, 
"It is Mondamin," and hurried to tell Nokomis 
and his friend about the gift the Great Spirit 
sent, that would always be with them. 
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THE DUKE AND THE MONKEYS. 

Dr. Brehn tells of a large band of monkeys 
which he saw in the south of Egypt in 1862. 
He was traveling in com- 
pany with a dube. 

Their party of seven were 
entering a valley, when they 
heard far overhead a hun- 
dred chattering tongues. 

Looking up, they saw 
upon the mountain top, a 
large hand of monkeys. The animals had seen 
them, too, and were now watching them, run- 
ning here and there, and chattering in the 
greatest excitement. 

In a few seconds, not a monkey was to be 
seen. The party rode quietly along into the 
valley, when, turning their course at a bend in 
the mountain, they came upon the whole band 
of monkeys. 

The animals were drawn up in battle array, 
quite ready to meet them. 

The monkeys had gone down the other side 
of the mountain, and now stood in the valley 
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right across the way of Dr. Brehn's party. 

The mother monkeys and the little ones had 
been safely placed at a distance. 

" We stood still," says Dr. Brehn, " and held 
a council of war, keeping the distance safe 
between us-and the monkeys." 

"We ma^ile up our minds to fire our guns at 
them ; we did so, and two of their bravest bit 
the dust. At this the whole band scattered up 
the mountain side." 

" But lo ! one fine little fellow had been left 
behind. ^ I must get him, by all means,' said 
I, and we let loose our dogs — fine animals, 
that had been taught to ^ catch and not kill.'" 

" Off ttew the dogs ! " 

'*^The poor little monkey, crying piteously, 
tried to climb up the rocky hillside ; but falling 
back, he now sat quite still with terror." 

"On went the dogs! ^He is mine!' I cried, 
as I hurried my horse on after them." 

" But stop ! Tearing furiously down from 
the high rocks, a great monkey is coming ! " 

" See his fierce eyes ! How he shows his 
white teeth, biting left and right as he comes !" 

" The dogs shrink back for a moment, when. 
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with one quick bound, the monkey seizes the 
little one in his arms. Then he lifts him high 
up, and gives a roar so loud and fearful that 
the mountains echo the sound." 

"Again he shows his white teeth, passes the 
trembling dogs, and in less time than it takes 
to tell it, he is climbing up the mountain side 
with his prize." 

"On the mountain the band of monkeys 
gather to meet their hero, chattering their wel- 
come, their joy, and their rage." 

"All at once, as at a given signal, down into 
the valley comes a shower of stones." 

"Then great rocks, torn from their places 
by many hands, come rolling down the moun- 
tain one after another, till His Royal Highness, 
the Duke, and all his brave men take to flight." 

" They gladly leave the monkeys masters of 
the field." 

— From Prof. Brehn's Lectures. 
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TO THE LADYBIRD. 

Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away home ! 

The field mouse has gone to her nest, 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 

And the bees and the birds are at rest. 

Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away home ! 

The glowworm is lighting her lamp. 
The dew's falling fast, and your fine speckled 

wings 

Will flag with the close clinging damp. 

Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away home ! 

The fairy bells tinkle afar ! 
Make haste, or they'll catch you, and harness 

you fast 

With a cobweb to Oberon's car. 

Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away now 
To your house in the old willow tree, 

Where your children so dear have invited the 

ant 
And a few cozy neighbors to tea. 

Ladybird, ladybird ! fly away home ! 

And if not gobbled up by the way. 
Nor yoked by the fairies to Oberon's car. 

You're in luck — and that's all I've to say. 

—Caroline B. Southey. 
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THE SKYLARK'S SPURS. 

Out in the meadow grass sat a fine young 
skylark looking very unhappy. 

" What is the matter with you, cousin ? " 
asked the meadow fairy. 

"I am so unhappy !" replied the lark. "I 
want to build a nest, and I have no mate." 

**Why don't you look for a mate, then?" 
said the meadow fairy, laughing at him. "Fly 
up and sing a beautiful song, and perhaps 
some pretty lark will hear you. Then, if you 
tell her that you will help her build a nest and 
will sing to her all day long, perhaps she will 
be your mate." 

" Oh, 1 don't like to fly up," said the lark ; 
"if I do, my feet will be seen, and no other 
bird has feet like mine. My claws are enough 
to frighten any one, they are so long." 

" Let me see them," said the meadow fairy. 
So the lark lifted up one of his feet, which he 
had kept hidden in the long. grass. 

"It looks very fierce," said the fairy. 
"Your hind claw is at least an inch long and 
all your toes have very sharp points. Are 
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you sure you never use them to fight with ? " 

"Never!" said the lark. "But these claws 
grow longer and longer. I am so ashamed of 
their being seen that I often lie in the grass 
instead of going up to sing as I would like 
to do." 

" I think, if I were you, I would pull them 
off," said the fairy. 

"That is not so easy to do," said the lark. 
*^ You cannot think how fast they stick on." 

"Well, I am sorry for you," said the fairy. 
" But I fear you must be a quarrelsome bird, 
or you would not have such long spurs." 

"That is just what I am always afraid that 

people will say," said the poor lark. 

"Appearances are against you," answered 

the fairy. " I cannot help you. Good morning." 

So the fairy went off and the poor lark sat 

moping in the grass. 

II 

By and by a grasshopper came chirping up 
to the lark ^nd tried to comfort him. 

" I have known you for some time," said the 
grasshopper, " and I have never seen you fight. 
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I will tell every one that you are a good- 
tempered bird and that you are looking for a 
mate." 

The lark thanked the grasshopper warmly. 

"At the same time/' said the insect, "I should 
be glad if you could tell me the use of those 
claws. The question might be asked me, and 
I should not know what to answer." 

"Grasshopper," replied the lark, "I do not 
know what they are for ; that is the truth ! " 

" Well," said the kind grasshopper, " perhaps 
. time will show." So he went away. 

in 

The lark was delighted with the grass- 
hopper's promise to speak well of him. He 
flew up into the air, and the higher he went 
the sweeter and louder he sang. 

A pretty brown lark heard his song and 
cried : " I never heard so beautiful a song in 
my life, — never ! " 

"It was sung by my friend the skylark," 
said the grasshopper, who happened to be near 
her. " He is a very good-tempered bird and 
he wants a mate." 
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" Hush ! " said the pretty brown lark. " I 
want to hear that wonderful song." 

Just then the skylark, far up in the heavens, 
burst forth again in song. He sang so well 
that every creature in the field sat still to listen. 
The little brown lark held her breath for fear 
of losing a single note. 

" Well done, my friend ! " cried the grass- 
hopper, when the lark came down. Then he 
told him how greatly the song had pleased the 
little brown lark and took him to see her. 

The skylark thought that he had never seen, 
such a pretty bird before. He asked her to 
overlook his spurs and be his mate. 

The brown lark said : " I do not mind your 
spurs very much Indeed, I should not like it 
if you had short claws like other birds. I can- 
not say why, as they seem to be of no use to 
you." 

This was very good news for the skylark, 
and he sang such delightful songs that he very 
soon won her for his mate. 

They built a cunning little nest in the grass. 
The lark was so happy that he almost forgot 
about his long spurs. 
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IV 



After several days the fairy came back and 
met the grasshopper. 

"How is your friend the lark, who found 
such a pretty brown mate the other day ? " 
asked the fairy. 

"Suppose you come and see the eggs in their 
nest," said the grasshopper ; "three pretty eggs 
spotted with brown. I am sure the lark will 
show them to you with pleasure." 

Off they went together. What was their 
surprise to find the poor little brown lark 
sitting on her nest with drooping head and 
trembling limbs. 

"Ah, my pretty eggs!" she said. "I am so 
unhappy about them. I have just heard the 
farmer say that tomorrow he will begin to cut 
this grass." 

"That is very sad," said the grasshopper. 
" What a pity that you laid your eggs on the 
ground ! " 

"Larks always do," said the poor little 
brown bird.. "Oh, my pretty eggs! I shall 
never hear my little nestlings chirp." 
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Neither the grasshopper nor the fairy could 
do anything to help her. 



At last her mate dropped down from the 
white cloud where he had been singing. When 
he saw her drooping, he asked in a great fright 
what the matter was. 

When they told him, he was at first very 
much shocked. But presently he lifted one of 
his feet and then the other, and looked at his 
long spurs. 

"If I had only laid my eggs on the other 
side of the hedge," said the poor mother, "I 
could have reared my birds before harvest 
time." 

"My dear," answered her mate, "don't be 
unhappy." So saying, he hopped up to the 
eggs, and laying one foot upon the prettiest he 
clasped it with his long spur. Strange to say, 
it fitted exactly. 

"Oh, my clever mate ! " cried the poor little 
mother, " do you think you can carry them away 
for me ? " 
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" To be sure I can," said the lark, hopping 
on with the egg in his right foot. 

He hopped gently on to the hedge. When 
he had got through the hedge, he laid the egg 
down in a nice little hollow place and went 
back for the others. 

" Hurrah ! '* cried the grasshopper. " Lark- 
spurs forever ! " 

When the happy lark had carried the last 
of the eggs to a safe place, he sprang up into 
the sky singing and rejoicing. 

Now he was quite happy, because he had 
learned that his long spurs were of some use.- 
Without them he could never have saved the 
eggs which he and his mate loved so dearly. 

—Jean Ingdow. 

mop-ing fierce hedge 
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ALICE AND PH(EBE GARY. 

*''" "id Phoebe Gary were born in 
the State of Ohio over- sev- 
enty years ago. The State was 
new, the people were poor, 
I and comforts were few. 

Their father was tender 
and loving to them. He was 
jood that he was respected by 
all who knew him. 

Their mother was a beautiful woman. 
She had sweet, blue eyes and pretty wavy 
hair. 

After a while you w 
want to read the poems 
which tell about the home 
where they lived and the 
mother whom they loved 
so well. 

They loved the tall, 
old trees, with their dark branches, where 
the winds made sad, sweet music all the 
day, and they admired the beautiful flowers, 
and were happy and free as they ran by 
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the side of the streams and tripped over 
the hills and meadows. 

It is said that they were among the 
best pupils in the school ; so you may be 
sure their teacher loved them, as did all 
their schoolmates. 

Their father was poor, so they owned 



but few books. These were read over and 
over again. Many books were borrowed 
from the neighbors, and the girls often sat 
up until late at night to read them. 

There were no beautiful lamps to give 
bright lights as we have now, so they filled 
a saucer with lard, and used a rag for a 
wick. This they lighted, and though the 
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light was poor, they managed to read by it 
very well. 

Alice began writing verses when she 
was but eight years old. Phoebe was seven- 
teen when she began to write poetry. 

At first they did not get pay for their 
poems, but it was not long until they made 
money enough to take them to New York 
City, where they made their home until 
their death. 

Phoebe was the housekeeper and Alice 
wrote for the magazines. She also wrote 
poems and novels. 

They never forgot their old home, nor 
the beautiful scenery of the Ohio hills and 
valleys. Many of their most beautiful poems 
show us how their hearts went back to these 
dear old spots. 

They loved children, and many of 
their best known poems were either about 
children or were written for them. 

When you are older, you must read 
**An Order for. a Picture," *' Our Home- 
stead," and ^' One Sweetly Solemn Thought" 
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These are beautiful poems, and tell us what . 
sweet pure lives these women lived. 

Both of them died in 1871, and they 
were buried near each other beneath the 
trees they loved so well- 
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THEY DIDN'T THINK. 

NCE a trap was baited 

With a piece of cheese; 
It tickled so a little mouse 
It almost made him sneeze? 
An old rat said, ''There's danger, 
Be careful where you go ! " 
'* Nonsense!" said the other, 
''I don't think you know I" 
So he walked in boldly — 

Nobody in sight ; 
First he took a nibble, 
Then he took a bite; . 
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Olose the trap together 
Snapped as quick as wink, 

Catching mousey fast there, 
'Cause he didn't think. 

Once a little turkey, 

Fond of her own way, 
Wouldn't ask the old ones 

Where jto go or stay ; 
She said, '* I 'm not a baby, 

Here, I 'm half -grown ; 
Surely, I am big enough 

To run about alone!" 
Off she went, but somebody, 

Hiding, saw her pass ; 
Soon like snow her feathers 

Covered all the grass. 
So she made a supper 

For a sly young mink, 
'Cause she was so headstrong 

That she wouldn't think. 

Once there was a robin 
Lived outside the door, 
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Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor. 
"Ho, no," said the mother, 
*' You must stay with me ; 
Little birds are safest 
Sitting in a tree." 
"I don't care," said Robin, 

And gave his tail a fling, 
" I don't think the old folks 
Know quite everything." 
Down he flew, and kitty seized 
him, 
Before he'd time to blink. 
**0h," he cried, *'I'm sorry, 
But I didn't think." 

Now, my little children. 

You who read this song, 
Don't you see what trouble 

Comes of thinking wrong ? 
And can't you take a warning 

From their dreadful fate 
Who began their thinking 

When it was too late? 
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Don't think there's always safety 

Where no danger shows ; 
Don't suppose you know more 

Than anybody knows ; 
But when you're warned of ruin, 

Pause upon the brink, 
And don't go under headlong 

'Cause you didn't think. 

--Phoebe Gary. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

The story of Robinson Crusoe is very 
old. It was written nearly two hundred 
years ago. • Your fathers and grandfathers 
heard it when they were children. 

Crusoe was once on board a ship on 
the ocean, when a fearful storm arose. The 
sailors feared that the ship would be lost. 
Every moment great waves broke over the 
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deck. Suddenly there was a mighty shock. 
The ship had struck upon a rock. The 
sailors cried, *' The ship has sprung a 
leak ! " 

There was one small boat on the ship. 
Eleven men got into it. After the men had 
rowed a few miles, a great wave struck 
them, upset the boat, and all the men sank 
into the water. Crusoe was thrown against 
a rock. He clung fast to it and saw the 
shore not far away. He swam to it and 
climbed up the cliffs. 

He looked up and thanked God that 
he was safe. All the other men were 
drowned. Then Crusoe looked around to 
see what kind of a place he was in. He 
was afraid there might be wild beasts near 
him, and he had no gun with which to kill 
them. He had lost his hat and shoes. He 
had nothing in his pockets but a knife, a 
pipe, and a little tobacco in a box. 

He found some fresh water to drink. 
Night was coming, and he had no shelter. 
He found a thick bushy tree, like a fir, 
climbed it, and fell fast asleep. 
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In the morning he was hungry and 
thirsty. He drank at the spring which he 
had found the day before. 

He climbed a hill, and saw the water 
of the ocean all around. Then he knew he 
was on an island. He was afraid he would 
starve. Then he saw the wreck of the 
ship, and knew there was food on board. 
He went to the shore to see if he could 
reach the ship. 

Part of the way the water was not 
very deep. He waded through that, and 
swam the rest of the way to the ship. 

He found a rope, and climbed on board 
the ship. He heard the barking of a dog. 
It was Barry, the ship's dog. They were 
glad to meet. He hunted for food, and 
found some ship's biscuit, which are like 
hard crackers, and ate heartily. Then he 
made a raft of boards from the ship, and 
loaded it with things he most needed. 

There were carpenter tools and flint 
and tinder. There were no matches then, 
and how do you suppose fires were made ? 
When you know, you will see why Robin- 
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son took the flint and tinder. Then he took 
two guns and nearly all the powder and 
shot he could find. He also carried off 
all the clothes and food. 

Then he pushed off the raft. He 
heard a splash and was frightened ; but it 
was only Barry, the dog, who swam to 
the raft and climbed aboard. In an hour 



they reached the island. Robinson slept 
again that night in the ti:ee. Barry stayed 
at the foot of the tree. 

In the morning he unloaded his raft, 
and went again to the ship. He meant 
then to get everything that was left. 

For his second load he took two more 
guns, and found more powder and lead. 
He saw some kegs of nails, a large auger, 
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and a grindstone. These he put on his 
raft, with a sail and some bedding. 

When he reached the shore, he made 
a tent. He cut some poles and covered 
them with sail cloth. Into the tent he put 
everything the rain or sun would spoil. 

On Robinson's third visit to the ship, 
he found a pair of shears and some knives. 
He also found a bag of money. Robinson 
said : *' One knife is worth more to me than 
all this money." Can you see why ? 

When he started back, the water was 
rough. The wind blew hard, and there was 
a storm. In the morning no ship was to 
be seen. The waves had covered it, and it 
was washed away. Robinson was sorry, but 
he had taken away almost everything of use 
which it contained. 

Among the things were a Bible, pens, 
paper, and ink. He also had a spy glass. 
He made an almanac and kept a diary. 

He found he must have a better 
house. So he enlarged a cave which was 
near his tent. The cave was in loose, sandy 
rock, which Robinson could easily dig. It 
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was large and dry, and on high ground. 
He had room for all his things. 

After he had carried the things to 
the cave, he made a fence. It was made 
in the shape of a half circle, from one 
place in the 'rock to another. It was sixty 
feet long and thirty feet wide, and had no 
opening. Crusoe worked on the wall from 
January 3d to April 14th. 

It was very hard work, as he had to 
bring piles out of the woods and drive them 
into the ground. You have seen that work 
done by a great pile driver. Poor Robinson 
had to do this heavy work by himself. He 
put a turf wall close to his fence. For the 
inside of his house he inade tables and 
shelves. 

Although there were tools on board 
the ship, Robinson did not have all he 
needed. He had no pick and no shovel, so 
he made them of hard wood. 

When his house was done, he made 
a ladder. He could climb the ladder to his 
house, and then pull the ladder up after 
him. Now he felt perfectly safe. 
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As Robinson had no watch, he made 
a sun dial. After a while he planned how 
to spend the time. 

Every morning he walked out with 
his gun, if it did not rain. Then he worked 
till eleven o'clock. By this time he was 
ready for dinner. 

, «»^^i^. From twelve until two 

; sun was so hot that he 
took a nap. In the af- 
ternoon he worked again. 
In the evening he wrote 
in his diary. 

One day Robin- 
son shot a kid and 
only lamed it. He 
•feS-^Si^j^^^^'*'^ caught it, and carried it 

home. Then he bound up the broken leg, 
which healed. The kid grew tame, by the 
time the leg was well, and would not go 
away. He got other goats and tamed them 
to keep it company. These gave him milk 
to drink. 

For a long time Robinson had to go 
to bed early, for he bad no candles. Then 
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he thought goat's fat might do for a light. 
He put some in a »dish which he made of 
clay and baked in the sun. Into the fat 
he put a wick of oakum. Then he had a 
lamp unlike any you ever saw. Does it 
not make you think of the Eskimo lamps ? 

One day he saw some green stalks 
shooting out of the ground. He thought it 
might be some plant he had never seen, 
and he was surprised after a time to see 
ten or twelve heads of barley. He knew 
that barley would not grow wild on that 
island. 

Then he remembered that one day he 
emptied an old bag by the rock. He thought 
there was nothing in it but husks and dust. 
It must have had a few grains of barley in 
it. This was the way he planted the barley. 
He let it grow, and when it ripened, he had 
two handfuls of seed. He saved it to plant 
the next spring. 

The island was much farther south 
than where we live. The weather was quite 
unlike ours. Instead of four seasons, there 
are but two, one dry and one rainy. 
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The grain was planted at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season^ It grew well, and 
Robinson made a hedge to keep off the goats. 
There were a great many animals on the 
island, but they were all harmless. When 
the grain was ripe, there was no sickle. So 
one of the old swords was used to cut it. 
There were two baskets of barley and almost 
as much rice. 

At the third harvest he had still more 
grain. At the fifth harvest he had twenty 
bushels of barley and rice. He rubbed the 
grain out with his hands, and put it into 
baskets made of willow branches or twigs. 

Whenever Robinson Crusoe needed 
something he did not have, he tried to 
make it. 

He had a grindstone, but how could 
a man turn and use it at the same time? 

He fastened a string to the handle so 
he could move it with his foot. When he 
needed a plow, he made a wooden spade. 
He had no harrow, so he dragged a bough 
of a tree over the field. 

He needed earthen jars, so he made 
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some of clay. At first he baked them in 
the sun. After a while he learned to fire 
them, as potters do. 

When he wanted to pound his grain 
into meal, he made a mortar. He took a 
block of hard wood and burned a hollow 
place in it, and made a heavy pestle, or 
beater, of iron wood. 

When he wished to bake his cakes, he 
heated a flat stone very hot, and then put 
the loaves on the stone. He covered them 
with the earthen dish, and live coals were 
put around the dish. The barley loaves 
were cooked as well as in an oven. 

Although Robinson Crusoe found many 
clothes on the ship, they could not last very 
long. So he had to make new ones. He had 
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saved the skins of all the animals he had 
killed. 

He stretched them out with sticks in 
the sun to dry them. He made first a great 
cap with the fur outside to shed the rain. 
Then he made a suit of clothes of the skins. 

Crusoe lived upon this, island twenty- 
eight years, and had many strange adven- 
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He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

Selected. 
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TEA. 



Far away across the ocean, in China 
, Japan grows the plant from 
hich we get one of our most popu- 
lar drinks. It is the tea plant. 
It grows very much like the 
shrub known as the dwarf box. 
The plants are set out in 
rows or hedges which rise to the 
height of from three to five feet. 
These hedges are usually about 
two feet in width. They run in parallel 
rows across the field about as far apart as 
corn rows. --'-'-^ 'T,--'^-^- 

The tea plant is an 
evergreen. It has notched 
leaves, which look some- 
what like rose Ifeaves. 
They are of a beautiful 
bright green color. 

The plants produce 
the best tea from the fifth 
to the tenth year, although there are many 
that reach a much greater age. The 
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picking is done by the girls who walk be- 
tween the rows with large baskets. 

They pick out the bright, fresh, green 
leaves, leaving the old dark ones, and those 
that are yellow, on the bushes. They fill 
the great baskets, and carry them out of the 
field on their backs. 

There are several pickings during the 
season. The first one produces the best tea. 
This picking takes place about the .first of 
April. Then the leaves have just opened, 
and are young and tender. 

Pekoe tea is made from the tips or the 
ends of the young shoots, and is the finest 
tea produced. There is another kind raised 
in Japan which is very highly prized. This 
is called the '^ Jewelled Dew." It sells for 
from five to eight dollars per pound. 

In the month of May is the busiest 
picking time of the year. Then everybody 
goes to the fields and gardens to pick the 
tea leaves. By this time the leaves are older 
and coarser and make a cheaper kind of tea. 
The last picking produces the poorest and 
cheapest tea of all. 
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After the leaves are picked, they are 
dried in the sun ; then they are steamed 
and dried again. That part of the crop 
which is to be sent to other countries, is 
taken to the tea factories at the ports. 
There it is thrown into iron bowls set in 
ovens. Then the leaves are rubbed about 
in these bowls until all the moisture is 
taken out of them. 

Men and women do this rubbing with 
their hands. When they get through^ the 
leaves have changed their shape until they 
are the little hard rolls that we buy as tea 
in the stores. 

After the leaves are thoroughly dried, 
they are sorted by girls, and packed in 
boxes ready for shipping. 

The Chinese and Japanese are very fond 
of tea, and drink it often during the day. 
Machinery is now being used in Japan 
for cultivating the tea plant and for rolling 
the leaves. In this way the cost of tea has 
been very much reduced. 
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THE BROWN THRUSH. 

There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in 

a tree. 
He 's singiDg to me ! He 's singing to me ! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy ? 
" 0, the world 's running over with joy ! 

Don't you hear ? don't 

you see ? 
Hush ! Look \ in my 

tree 
I 'm as happy as happy 
can be ! " 

And the brown thrush 

keeps singing, "A nest do you see. 

And five eggs, hid by me in the juniper-tree ? 

Don't meddle ! don't touch ! little girl, little 

boy. 
Or the world will lose some of its joy I 
Now I 'm glad ! now I 'm free ! 
And I always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me." 
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So the merry brown thrush sings away in the 

tree, 
To you and to me, to you and to me ; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
** 0, the world's running over with joy ! 

But long it won't be. 

Don't you know ? don't you see ? 

Unless we are good as can be ? " 

Lucy Larcom. ' 



SOUK GRAPES. 

Lottie came to her mother after school 
with a troubled look on her face. 

''What is the matter, my dear?" 
said Mrs. Davis, as she drew her daughter 
to her side. 
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' What does ' sour grapes ' mean, 
mamma ? " 

"Has some one been saying sour 

grapes to you ? How did it happen, my 

dear ? " asked Mrs. Davis with a smile. 

"Mable Henry wouldn't give me a 

bite of her apple to-day, and I told 

her to keep it and eat it, for it 

was no account any way ; then 

Mable said, ' Sour grapes.' " 

" Listen, my daughter, and I 
will help you to understand what 
Mable meant. 

*^Once upon a time a fox 

went into a vineyard to steal some 

grapes. The vines were trained 

' ' on an arbor, and the rich clusters 

of purple grapes grew so high that he could 

not reach them. 

"He jumped and jumped until he was 
tired out, but it was all in vain. At last 
he walked away in disgust, saying, ' They 
are green and sour and not fit to eat. I 
do not care for them.'" 
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•^ I think I understand now," said Lottie, 
meekly. 

"The story I have told you is from 
\^sop's Fables.' You will find the book in the 
library. I shall be glad to have you read it 
when you have time." 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

Once upon a time a crow stole a bit 
of cheese and flew with it to the branch of 
a tree, where she hoped to eat it in peace. 

A cunning fox saw this, and made up 
his mind to outwit her and get the cheese. 
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So he seated himself underneath the tree, 
and began in his pleasantest tone of voice 
to flatter the crow. 

^* What a beautiful bird you are ! I 
never saw such a glossy coat. How grace- 
ful your neck is. Your wings are certainly 
the most elegant I have ever seen. 

*'I am sure no bird in all the forest 
can compare with you in beauty. Your 
voice must be more lovely even than your 
plumage. 0, most beautiful bird ! Will 
you ^not sing a song to me ? " 

The silly crow opened her mouth and 
uttered a loud ^^caw," when down fell the 
cheese to the ground. The sly old fox 
seized it and ate it up. 

With a smile the fox ran off leaving 
the crow to think what a dunce her vanity 
had made of her. 
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Where the bee sucks, there suck I : 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry : 
On the bat's back I do fly, 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough ! 

William Shakespeare. 



LUCY LARCOM. 

Lucy Larcom, whose picture you see 
on this page, has written mar 
delightful stories and charmin 
poems for children, so I shall ii 
troduce her to my little reader 
for I want them to know her, an 
learn to love her writings. 

She was born in New Eng- 
land, but I am confident that 
the boys and girls of the whole United 
States will want to own her in common. 

Although her early life was full of 
work, it was also filled with the deep, sweet 
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joys of childhood. She loved the wild 
granite hills with their clustering vines, and 
the open fields with their waving wild flowers. 

She began work in a cotton factory 
when she was- but eleven years of age. 
While she tended the spinning frame, she 
committed to memory poems and other pretty 
selections. 

She first learned to love poetry from 
the hymns she sung in church. At one 
time she had learned over a hundred beau- 
tiful songs. 

She lived in Illinois for six yearsv 
While there, she was a district school- 
teacher. 

Soon she began to feel her need of a 
better education. Then she attended col- 
lege. After she had graduated, she became 
a teacher in Wheaton Seminary. 

She was so helpful, so loving, and so 
tender that her pupils all loved her. Ill 
health compelled her to give up teaching, 
and then she gave her whole time to writ- 
ing poems and stories. 

She became very well acquainted with 
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Mr. Whittier, the poet, and they corre- 
sponded until his death. 

When she died, in 1893, there was 
sadness over all the land. 
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IN TIME'S SWING. 



IATHER TIME, your footsteps go 
Lightly as the falling snow. 
In your swing I 'm sitting, see ! 
Push me softly; one, two, three, 
Twelve times only. Like a sheet 
Spreads the snow beneath my feet. 
Singing merrily, let me swing 
Out of winter into spring. 

Swing me out, and swing me in ! 
Trees are bare, but birds begin 
Twittering to the peeping leaves 
On the bough beneath the eaves. 
Look ! one lilac-bud I saw ! 
Icy hillsides feel the thaw. 
April chased off March to-day; 
Now I catch a glimpse of May. 

the smell of sprouting grass ! 
In a blur the violets pass, 
Whisperings from the wild-wood come, 
flowers' breath, and insects' hum. 
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Roses carpeting the ground; * 
Orioles warbling all around. 
Swing me low, and swing me high, 
To the warm clouds of July ! 

Slower now, for at my side 
White pond lilies open wide. 
Underneath the pine's tall spire 
Cardinal blossoms burn like fire. 
They are gone; the golden-rod 
Flashes from the dark green sod. 
Crickets in the grass I hear; 
Asters light the fading year. 

Slower still ! October weaves 
Rainbows of the forest leaves. 
Gentians fringed, like eyes of blue, 
Glimmer out of sleety dew. 
Winds through withered sedges hiss: 
Meadow green I sadly miss. 
0, 't is snowing; swing me fast. 
While December shivers past ! 

Frosty-bearded Father Time, 
Stop your footfall on the rime ! 
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Hard your push, your hand is rough; 
You have swung me long enough. 
"Nay, no stopping," say you? Well, 
Some of your best stories tell, 
While you swing me — gently, do ! — 
From the Old Year to the New. • 
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Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me. 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither : 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

—William Shakespeare, 
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THE GOLDEN APPLES. 

Away beyond the land of the setting 
sun, once grew a wonderful tree. No one 
had ever seen this tree, but every one be- 
lieved that on it grew golden apples. 

Many brave youths had gone in search 
of ' these golden apples, but the tree was 
guarded by a dragon so fierce and strong 
that no one had ever dared go near it. 

At last Hercules, the young giant, 
heard of this wonderful tree with its dragon 
protector, and being brave as well as strong, 
he determined to see what he could do. 

'^I will find this tree," said he, *'and 
I will kill the dragon and bring back the 
apples." 

''Many brave youths have said this," 
thought the people; "but the dragon is 
very terrible to look upon." 

''I'm not afraid," laughed Hercules. 
And throwing his cloak of lion skin over 
his shoulder, he started forth, with his great 
cliib, upon his journey. 
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Up and down mountains Hercules 
traveled, over hills and plains, across great 
rivers, until at last he reached the land 
beyond the setting sun. 

'* Where is the tree that bears the 
golden apples ? " shouted Hercules, seeing 
another great giant afar off. 

'*Come across the sea, and I will tell 
you!" shouted the other giant. 

*'I am coming,'* answered Hercules, 
and with two or three great strides, Her- 
cules had crossed the water. 

"What is this great round ball you 
carry upon your back ? " asked Hercules, as 
he came near. 

*' This great round ball is the earth," 
answered the giant. 

'' Then you must be the giant Atlas ! " 
cried Hercules. *'That is my name," said 
the giant. 

'*I have heard of you," answered 
Hercules, *' and I am glad to see you. There 
are wonderful stories told of you in my 
country, and I have often wished I might 
chance to find you in my journeys to dis- 
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tant countries. Do you never grow tired of 
carrying the earth upon your back?" 

*' Indeed, I do/' groaned Atlas, shift- 
ing the earth from one shoulder to the. 
other. '*But who are you, and what have 
you come for?" 

^^ I am Hercules, and I have come to 
gather golden apples from the wonderful 
tree." 

*• Hercules ! Hercules ! Are you the 
Hercules who was a giant in strength even 
when he was a baby?" cried Atlas. *'Are 
you the Hercules who performed the twelve 
labord? Indeed, young man, your fame has 
reached me even in this far off land. But, 
brave as you are, you will never find the 
golden apples. You may as well go home." 

*' Why ? " asked Hercules. '' Be- 
cause," answered Atlas, "no one can enter 
that garden but me. But if you will take 
this great ball upon your shoulders, I will 
go and get the apples for you. I shall be 
very glad of a little change and rest." 

Hercules gladly took the earth upon 
his shoulders, and Atlas ran toward the far 
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off garden. Soon the great earth began to 
feel very heavy to the shoulders of the young 
giant. 

^ ^ dear ! " cried he, rolling the great 
ball from shoulder to shoulder, ''I never 
can hold this heavy thing ! " 

^' dear ! O dear ! " cried the people 
on the earth. '* How the earth rocks and 
rolls ! There must be a terrible earth- 
quake ! " 

Soon Atlas returned, bearing three 
golden apples in his hand. '' How do you 
like to carry the earth?" asked Atlas with 
a laugh. 

**0 hurry," groaned Hercules, **my 
back will break ! " 

*' no," laughed Atlas, **I am not 
coming back. Good-by ! " Aiid away he ran 
up the hillside. 

*' Come back ! " shouted Hercules. *' At 
least you might help me to put my lion 
skin across my shoulder for the earth to 
rest upon!" 

''0 yes, I will do that," shouted At- 
las, coming toward Hercules. 
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Now Atlas was not very bright. Such 
great heavy people usually are stupid; and 
as he came near, laughing all the while at 
his own escape, Hercules, quick as a flash 
of lightning, rolled the earth over on to the 
shoulder of Atlas, seized the golden apples, 
and flew away. 

* ' Such dreadful earthquakes as there 
have been," said the people to Hercules, 
when he had reached his home again. 
^^ Whole cities have been laid flat." But 
Hercules held up the golden apples, and the 
people forgot all about their trouble, so glad 
were they to see them. 

**How did you get them?" the peo- 
ple asked. But Hercules did not answer; 
and the people never knew. 
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THE WIND 

I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky ; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies' skirts across the grass — 
wind, a-blowing all day long, 
wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

I saw the different things you did. 
But always you yourself you hid. 

I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all — 
wind, a-blowing all day long, 
wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

you that are so strong and cold ! 

blower, are you young or old ? 

Are you a beast of field and tree. 

Or just a stronger child than me? 
wind, a-blowing all day long, 
wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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THE WISE FAIRY. 

Once, in a rough, wild country, 

On the other side of the sea. 
There lived a dear little fairy. 

And her home was in a tree. 
A dear little, queer little fairy. 

And as rich as she could be. 

To northward and to southward. 

She could overlook therland. 
And that was why she had her house 

In a tree, you understand. 
For she was the friend of the friendless, 

And her heart was in her hand. 

And when she saw poor women 

Patiently, day by day. 
Spinning, spinning, and spinning 

Their lonesome lives away, 
She would hide in the flax of their distaffs 

A lump of gold, they say. 
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And when she saw poor ditchers, 

Knee deep in some wet dike, 
Digging, digging, and digging. 

To their very graves, belike. 
She would hide a shining lump of gold 

Where their spades would be sure to strike. 

And when she saw poor children 
Their goats from the pastures take, 

Or saw them milking and milking 
Till their arms were ready to break, 

What a plashing in their milking pails 
Her gifts of gold would make ! 

Sometimes in the night, a fisher 

Would hear her sweet low call. 
And all at once a salmon of gold 

Right out of his net would fall ; 
But what I have to tell you 

Is the strangest thing of all. 

If any ditcher, or fisher. 

Or child, or spinner old 
Bought shoes for his feet, or bread to eat, 

Or a coat to keep from the cold. 
The gift of the good old fairy 

Was always trusty gold. 
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But if a ditcher, or a fisher, 

Or spinner, or child so gay, 
Bought jewels, or wine, or silks so fine, 

Or staked his pleasure at play. 
The fairy^s gold in his very hold 

Would turn to a lump of clay. 

So, by and by, the people 

Got open their stupid eyes : 
'* We must learn to spend to som^ good end," 

They said, " if we are wise ; 
**'Tis not in the gold we waste or hold 

That a golden blessing lies." 
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THE STORY OF A DIME. 

I can remember when I was many 
hundred feet under ground. I was in a 
rocky bed, with many blankets of rock and 
earth over me. At first it was very hot, 
and I was heaved and tossed about by some 
terrific force beneath me. This gradually 
ceased, and it became so dark and cool and 
quiet that I could do nothing but sleep 
and dream. I could form no idea of the 
length of time I slept, but it must have 
been for ages. 

One day I was aroused from my 
dreams by a tapping sound. This contin- 
ued for several hours. Then a great ex- 
plosion took place, which tore the rock in 
which I had been sleeping so long, into a 
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thousand pieces. Then I rolled out of my 
bed on the mine floor. 

A man with a queer little lamp on the 
front of his cap shoveled me into a low 
truck, or car, and a little donkey dragged 
me to the foot of a deep shaft. 

As I lay there looking up the shaft 
at the little square of light at the top, I 
could see stars shining in the sky, although 
it was broad daylight. 

The car was 
rolled into the cage, 
and soon I went 
shooting up, up to 
the surface. 

The sun shone 

brightly in the sky. —- 

It dazzled my eyes so that I could not 
see for several minutes. 

Then the contents of the car were 
dumped into a large open railway car, and 
we were sent spinning down the mountain 
side. Soon we were at the stamp mills. 

There the noise was almost unbearable. 
The stamps went up and down like ham- 
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mers, and beat me until I was pounded 
into powder. 

Then a stream of water was turned 
on, and I went sailing down the sluice box. 
This is a long trough with cleats nailed 
across the bottom. The pockets thus formed 
contain mercury. 

As I went rushing downward, I shot 
plump into one of these mercury pockets 
along with thousands of my companions. 
The earthy matter with which I had been 
mixed all my life, went sailing off down 
the sluice with the muddy water, but the 
mercury held me fast. 

Then I was separated from the mer- 
cury, and soon found myself in a roasting 
oven. The air was hot and stifling. Men 
rolled us over and over and over with 
long stirring rods until we glowed and 
sparkled with the heat. At length we were 
drawn out and allowed to cool. 

Then we were mixed with coke, and 
placed in long clay retorts in a great, roar- 
ing furnace. The heat was ten times as 
great as it was in the roasting oven. Soon 
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my head began to swim. I had turned to 
vapor. Then the vapor gathered in the con- 
densers in the form of liquid silver. 

A man came with a poker and broke 
through the clay that stopped the mouth of 
the condensers, and the liquid silver ran 
into a large iron ladle. This ladle was 
carried to the molds into which, it was 
emptied. In about two or three hours the 
molds were opened, and out came bright 
silver bricks. 

Soon my brick, along with many 
others, were loaded into an express car, and 
we went whirling over the railroad to the 
United States Mint at San Francisco. 

There we were melted again, and 
one tenth our weight of copper was added 
to harden the metal. Then we were molded 
into two-pound bars. These were run 
through rollers until they were flattened out 
into sheets the thickness of a silver dime. 

Next, these sheets were passed 
through a machine which punched out disks 
the size of a silver ten-cent piece. These 
were fed to a press which stamped each 
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one with a die, and we came out bright, 
shining dimes. 

I have been in a great many queer 
places since I came from the mint. I have 
been in deep pockets, strong iron boxes, 
money drawers, and in a hundred different 
kinds of purses. 

I have been worn smooth in my trav- 
els. I heard a banker say, as I passed 
through his hands the other day, that I 
would soon have to go to the mint and be 
recoined, but I still pass for ten cents. 
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SWEET AND LOW.. 



Largkttta 




I. Sweet end low, «weet and low, Wind of the west • era sea ^ 



Iaw, low, 



*f ^9 




breathe and blonr. Wind of the west - em aeai 




wa 



ten go. Come from the dy • ing moon ind blow. Blow him a • gain to 




me. While my ' lit • tie one. while my pret • ty one sleeps, 



2. Sleep and rest^ sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Rest, rest on mother's breast, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west. 
Under the silver moon 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty 
one, sleep. 

— Alfred Tennyson. . 
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HIAWATHA'S CANOE. 

" Give me of your bark, Birch-tree ! 
Of your yellow bark, Birch-tree I 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me. 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a, yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water lily ! 
''Lay aside your cloak, Birch-tree ! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper. 
For the Summer time is coming. 
And the sun is warm in heaven. 
And you need no white-skin wrapper ! " 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest. 
By the rushing Taquamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gayly, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing. 
And the sun, from sleep awaking. 
Started up and said, '^ Behold me! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold meP' 
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And the tree with. all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
" Take my cloak, O Hiawatha ! " 

"With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
Just above the roots, he cut it. 
Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it. 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 
" Give me of your boughs, Cedar ! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me ! " 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 
Went a murmur of resistance ; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
"Take my boughs, Hiawatha!" 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 
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*' Give me of your roots, Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-tree ! 
My canoe to bind together. 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Larch, with all its fibers, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with his tassels. 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 

''Take them all, Hiawatha!" 

From the earth he tore the fibers. 
Tore the tough roots from the Larch-tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together. 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

''Give me of your balm, Fir-tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Fir-tree, tall and somber. 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles. 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 

*'Take my balm, Hiawatha!" 
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And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 
''Give me of your quills, Hedgehog! 

All your quills, Kagh, the Hedgehog 1 
I will make a necklace of them. 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck, her bosom I " 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows. 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
"Take my quills, O Hiawatha!" 

From the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shining arrows, 
Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
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With the juice of roots and berries ; 
Into his canoe he wrought them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle. 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic. 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar. 
All the larch's supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water lily. 

''^ Henry Wadaworth LongfeUow^ 
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ANTS AND THEIR HABITS. 

Ants are found in all the temperate 
and torrid countries of the world. There 
are a great many different kinds, yet nearly 
all of them live in communities. Their 
strength is very great. They can cariy 



loads ten times as heavy as their own 
bodies. 

They are very wise little creatures. 
They do some things so wonderful that they 
seem to be able to reason. 
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There is one kind that is called the 
mason ant. They tunnel out rooms in the 
clay and connect them with galleries. The 
roofs of these rooms and galleries are sup- 
ported by pillars and arches. 

Another kind is called the carpenter 
ant. They hollow out rooms and galleries 
in the trunks of living trees. 
In South America, one 
kind builds mounds to the 
height of fifteen feet. These 
mounds have many rooms 
and galleries, and are several 
stories in height. 

In Mexico, New Mexico, 
and Arizona the honey ants 
are found. Some members of the colony 
store up honey in their abdomens, and soon 
become so bloated that they cannot move 
about. The workers now take them and 
place them in specially prepared rooms, 
where they are fed and given very care- 
ful attention. Later when food is scarce, 
they are killed and eaten by the other 
ants. 
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In Africa a strange kind of ant is 
very abundant. They do not build nests or 
homes of any kind. They eat all their 
prey on the spot, and they are great eaters. 
They march through the forests in long 
regular lines like an army. These lines are 
often several miles in length. Every few 
yards there are larger ants that act as offi- 
cers to keep the ranks in order. If they 
come to a place where there are no trees 
to shelter them from the heat of the sun, 
they dig a tunnel several feet under the 
ground. These tunnels are used only in 
the heat of the day or during a storm. 

When they become hungry, they scat- 
ter through the forests and eat every live 
thing they meet. Even the elephant and 
the gorilla fly from them in terror. It 
takes them but a very short time to eat a 
dog, a monkey, or a deer, leaving nothing 
but a bare skeleton. 

When they enter a house, they clear 
it of all living things. Rats, mice, cock- 
roaches, and human beings escape with all 
speed possible. No place seems safe from 
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them. They run into cracks and corners, 
they go down into cellars, they climb to the 
roof of the houses, and even to the tops of 
the tallest trees. 

They leap upon their prey, and fasten 
their strong pinchers so tightly that the ant 
may be torn in pieces before he will let go 
his hold. 

In some places there are ants that are 
said to work like farmers. They clear the 
ground. Then they sow the tiny seed called ♦ 
*'ant rice." When the little plants come 
up, they are tended with great care until 
they are ripe. They are then cut down and 
gathered into bundles and stored away. 

If it should rain and the rice become 
damp, they wait until the sun shines, when 
they spread it out, to dry. 

Some ants are very fond of a kind 
of food called *^ honey-dew." It is a sweet 
juice given out from the bodies of the plant 
lice. These plant lice are kept by the ants 
just as we keep cows, and they obtain honey- 
dew from them much as we get milk from 
our cows. 
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Some ants are carnivorous ; that means 
that they eat flesh ; others eat grains and 
fruits ; while still others eat grass and 
leaves. 

If you were to throw the dead body 
of an animal near the mounds of the car- 
nivorous ants, in a few days all the flesh 
would be carried away, and nothing but the 
skeleton would be left. In this way much 
decaying flesh is destroyed, and sickness is 
prevented. 

Sometimes they conquer a tribe of a 
different kind of aiits, and carry their larvae 
to their own homes. These they hatch, 
and the young ants are reared and trained 
as slaves. 

They require these slaves to do all 
the work. Some of them carry their slaves 
from place to place, but others are wiser 
and make their slaves carry them. 

The master ants are very lazy fel- 
lows, so lazy that they will not eat unless 
they are fed by their slaves. They die in 
the midst of plenty if they are left alone. 

Ants sleep in winter just as the bees 
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do. The food which is carried by the work- 
ers into their homes, is much of it eaten by 
those who do not work. Yery little 
of it is left when the winter comes. 
There are three kinds of ants 
in each colony — males, females, and 
neuters, or workers. The males and 
females have wings. They are much larger, 
but there are not so many of them as 
there are of the workers. After 

a while the \^^j^ females lose 

their wings ; then s^^^f'V ^^^7 g^ i^t^ ^^^ 
warmest part of ^orkbb. ^j^^ house and 

lay a great many eggs. While they are do- 
ing this, they are waited upon very care- 
fully by the workers. 

After a while these eggs hatch, and 
little white grubs, or larvae, come 
out. In a short time the grub 
spins a web and wraps itself 
up in it. It is now in a pupa female. 
case, or cocoon. Soon the cocoon breaks 
open and out comes an ant. 

The workers are much smaller than 
either the males or females. They do all 
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the work. They build all the nests, gather 
all the food, fight all the battles, and defend 
their homes. While the larvae are in the 
cocoons, the workers watch them and see 
that they do not get too hot or too cold. 
They carry them out into the sun when the 
weather is warm, and take them back when 
night comes, or the weather becomes bad. 

Ants have a great many enemies. If 
it were not for this, they would increase so 
fast we could scarcely live for them. In 
the warm countries the ant-lion and the 
ant-eater destroy them in great numbers. 
In temperate countries, birds, reptiles, and 
other insects devour them. 

There are. many interesting anecdotes 
told of ants, but we have no room to relate 
them here. 
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HIE AWAY. . 

Hie away, hie away ! 

Over bank and over brae, 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 

Where the lady fern grows strongest, 

Where the morning dew lies longest. 

Where the blackcock sweetest sips it, . 

Where the fairy latest trips it : 

Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 

Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green. 

Over bank and over brae. 

Hie away, hie away ! 

—Sir Walter Scott, 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

Hans Christian Andersen has been 
called the ^^King of Story-Tellers." When 
you have read his delightful books, I am 
sure you will agree that he was rightly 
named. 

Thousands and thousands of children, 
in nearly all parts of the world, have list- 
ened to his wonderful stories. They have 
begged to have them told over and over 
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agaiiif and after these children grew older, 
they read the same stories with equal 
interest. 

Hans was born far across the sea in 
the land of Denmark. His father was a 
poor shoemaker and could not give Hans 
a very good education. 

When Hans was only 
years of age his father died, 
mother wanted to make a i 
of him, but he was ambi 
and wanted to become a 
musician. 

He had a very sweet, 
sical voice, but his face was heavy and his 
body awkward. We feel quite sure that 
poor Hans was thinking of himself when he 
wrote the story of the "Ugly Duckling," 
which you will find in this Reader. 

As he grew older, his voice changed so 
much that he was forced to give up his idea 
of becoming a musician. 

Then he said to his mother, " I 
want to go to Copenhagen and study, so 
that some day I may be a wise man, and 
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then I shall write books." '^ How will you 
pay your way without money?" asked his 
mother. 

With a brave heart, Hans replied, 
'' I shall work very hard and God will take 
care of me." 

The boy left his quiet home and 
walked all the long way to Copenhagen. 
There he worked and suffered, and almost 
starved for many months, but he never gave 
up nor lost heart. He felt sure that some 
day he would succeed. 

At last a kind-hearted man who had 
read one. of Hans's fairy stories, took an 
interest in the talented boy and secured for 
him the favor of the king. Then he was 
sent to school. 

Ah! that was a happy day for Hans. 
How industriously he worked. Sometimes 
in his eagerness to learn his lessons he 
forgot to go to bed. His attic room seemed 
a paradise to him now. 

When he looked out from its window 
in the daytime, be could see nothing but 
the roofs ai24 chimneys of the neighboring 
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houses; but at night he turned his eyes up- 
ward toward the sky, and then he saw the 
bright, round moon, and the twinkling 
stars. 

While the poor lonely boy sat there, 
he was very busy with his thoughts, plan- 
ning the stories which afterward made him 
famous. 

On his seventieth birthday the people 
of Denmark held a great celebration in his 
honor. It was a holiday all over the king- 
dom, and rich and poor alike were glad to 
show their love for the great story-teller. 

The streets and buildings were deco- 
rated with flags and flowers. A beautiful 
statue of him was unveiled in the King's 
garden. A book, containing one of his 
stories printed in fifteen different languages 
and richly bound,* was presented to him. 

As he marched in the procession of 
honor, the happy children strewed flowers in 
his way until he walked on a carpet of 
blossoms. 

His happiness was now complete, He 
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was known and loved wherever his books 
were read. In the same year he died. 

He was not handsome nor graceful, 
but his heart was pure and tender, and he 
loved the children. 

Some day I hope you will read ** Pic- 
ture Book without Pictures" and *' Tales for 
Children." Then you will learn to love him, 
and you will know what a delightful story- 
teller he was. 
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FIVE OUT OF ONE SHELL. 

There were five peas in one shell. 
They were green, and the pod was green, 
and so they thought all the world was 
green ; and that was just as it should be. 
The shell grew, and the peas grew; they 
accommodated themselves to circumstances, 
sitting all in a row. The sun shone with- 
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out and warmed the husk, and the rain 
made it clear and transparent ; it was mild 
and agreeable in the bright day and in the 
dark night, just as it should be, and the 
peas as they sat there became bigger and 
tigger and more iand more thoughtful, for 
something they must do. 

'^ Are we to sit here everlastingly ? " 
asked one. *'I'm afraid we shall become 
hard by long sitting. It seems to me there 
must be something outside ; I have a kind 
of inkling of it." 

And weeks went by. The peas be- 
came yellow, and the pod also. 

**A11 the world's turning yellow," said 
they ; and they had a right to say it. 

Suddenly they felt a tug at the shell. 
The shell was torn off, passed through 
human hands, and slid down into the pocket 
of a jacket, in company with other full pods. 

*^ Now we shall soon be opened ! " 
they said ; and that is just what they were 
waiting for. 

''I should like to know who of us 
will get farthest ! " said the smallest of 
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the five. "Yes, now it will soon show 
itself." 

" What is to be will be," said the 



* Crack ! " the pod burst, and all the 
five peas rolled out into the bright sunshine. 
There they lay in the child's 
hand. A little boy was 
clutching them, and said they 
were fine peas for his pea- 
shooter; and he put one in 
directly and shot it out. 

"Now I'm flying out 
into the wide world, catch 
me if you can !" And he 
was gone. 

" I," said the second, 

" I shall fly straight into 

the sun. That's a shell 

worth looking at, and one that exactly suits 

me." And away he went. 

" "We '11 go to sleep wherever we 
arrive," said the next two, "but we shall 
roll on all the same.*' And they certainly 
rolled and tumbled down on the ground 
before they got into the pea-shooter ; but 
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they were put in for all that. "We shall 
go farthest," said they. 

*' What is to happen will happen," 
said the last, as he was shot forth out of the 
pea-shooter ; and he flew up against the old 
board under the garret window, just into a 
crack which was filled up with moss and 
soft mold ; and the moss closed round him ; 
there he lay a prisoner indeed, but not for- 
gotten by provident Nature. 

*^ What is to happen will happen," said 
he. Within, in the little garret, lived a 
poor woman who went out in the day to 
clean stoves, chop wood small, and to do other 
hard work of the same kind, for she was 
strong and industrious too. But she always 
remained poor; and at home in the garret 
lay her half-grown daughter, who was very 
delicate and weak; for a whole year she had 
kept her bed, and it seemed as if she would 
neither live nor die. 

'* She is going to her little sister," 
the woman said. *'I had only the two chil- 
dren, and it was not an easy thing to pro- 
vide for both, but the good God provided 
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for one of them by taking her home to 
himself; now I should be glad to keep the 
other that was left me; but I suppose they 
are not to remain separated, and my sick 
girl will go to her sister in heaven." 

But the sick girl remained where she 
was. She lay quiet and patient all day 
long, while her mother went to earn money 
out of doors. It was spring, and early in 
the morning, just as the mother was about 
to go out to work, the sun shone mildly 
and pleasantly through the little window, 
and threw its rays across the floor; and the 
sick girl fixed her eyes on the lowest pane 
in the window. 

' ' What may that green thing be that 
looks in at the window ? It is moving in 
the wind." 

The mother stepped to the window, 
and half opened it. ^^0!" said she, "on 
my word, that is a little pea which has 
taken root here, and is putting out. its little 
leaves. How can it have got here into this 
crack ? That is a little garden with which 
you can amuse yourself." 
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And the sick girl's bed was moved 
nearer to the window, so that she could 
always see the growing pea; and the mother 
went forth to her work. 

"Mother, I think I shall get well," 
said the sick child in the evening. " The 



sun shone in on me to-day delightfully 
warm. The little pea is prospering fa- 
mously, and I shall prosper too, and get up, 
and go out into the warm sunshine." 

"God grant it I" said the mother, 
but she did not believe it would be so ; but 
she took care to prop with a little stick the 
green plant which had given her daughter 
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the pleasant thoughts of life, so that it 
might not be broken by the wind ; she tied 
a piece of string to the window sill and to 
the upper part of the frame, so that the 
pea might have something round which it 
could twine, when it shot up ; and it did 
shoot up indeed — one could see how it 
grew every day. 

* ' Really, here is a flower coming ! " 
said the woman one day ; and now she be- 
gan to cherish the hope that her sick daughter 
would recover. She remembered that lately 
the child had spoken much more cheerfully 
than before, that in the last few days she 
had risen up in bed of her own accord, and 
had sat upright, looking with delighted eyes 
at the little garden in which only one plant 
grew. A week afterward the invalid for 
the first time sat up for a whole hour. Quite 
happy she sat there in the warm sunshine ; 
the window was opened, and outside before it 
stood a pink pea blossom, fully blown. The 
sick girl bent downward and gently kissed 
the delicate leaves. This day was like a 
festival. 
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"The Heavenly Father himself has 
planted that pea and caused it to prosper, 
to be a joy to you, and ^ to me also, my 
blessed child ! " said mother ; and she smiled 
at the flower, as if it had been a good angel. 

But about the other peas ? Why, the 
one who flew out into the wide world and 
said, ''Catch me if you can," fell into the 
gutter on the roof, and found a home in a 
pigeon's crop, the two lazy ones got just 
as far, for they, too, were eaten up by pi- 
geons, and thus at any rate, they were of 
some real use; but the fourth, who wanted 
to go up to the sun, fell into the sink, and 
lay there in the dirty water for weeks and 
weeks, and swelled prodigiously. 

'' How beautifully fat I 'm growing ! " 
said the Pea. " I shall burst at last ; and 
I don't think any pea can do more than 
that. I 'm the most remarkable of all the 
five that were in the shell." 

And the Sink said he was right. 

But the young girl at the garret 
window stood there with gleaming eyes, with 
the roseate hue of health on her cheeks, and 
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folded her thin hands over the pea blossom, 
and thanked Heaven for it. 

— Hans Christian Anderson, 
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LITTLE GUSTAVA. 

Little Gustava sits in the sun, 
Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 
From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 
For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 
And glad is little Gustava. 

She wears a quaint little scarlet cap. 
And a little green bowl she holds in her lap, 
Filled with bread and milk to the brim, 
And a wreath of marigold round the rim: 
**'Ha! ha!" laughs little Gustava. 

Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat. 
With her little pink nose, and she mews, 
** What's that?" 
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Gustava feeds her, — she begs for more; 
And a little brown hen walks in at the door: 
** Good day ! " cries little Gustava. 

She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen. 
There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 
Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 
With their snowy wings and their crimson 

feet: 
** Welcome!" cries little Gustava. 

So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs. 
But who is this through the doorway comes ? 
Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags 
Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags. 
*'Ha! ha!" laughs little Gustava. 

*' You want some breakfast, too ? " and down 
She sets her bowl on the brick floor brown; 
And little dog Rags drinks up her milk, 
While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk. 
'*Dear Rags!" says little Gustava. 

Waiting without stood sparrow and crow. 
Cooling their feet in the melting snow, 
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** Won't you come in, good folk ?** she cried. 

But they were too bashful, and stayed outside^ 

Though, '* Pray come in! " cried Gustava. 

So the last she threw them, and knelt on 

the mat 
With doves, and biddy, and dog, and cat. 
And her mother came to the open house door : 
* ' Dear little daughter, I bring you some more, 
My merry little Gustava ! " 

Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 
All things harmless Gustava loves. 
The shy kind creatures 'tis joy to feed. 
And oh, her breakfast is sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava. 

— Cdia ThaxteTc 
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HOW PINS ARE MADE. 

I am quite sure that the bright eyes 
of the boys and girls who read this lesson 
would sparkle if they could only look into 
a factory where pins are made, and could 
see the ingenious machinery that makes 
them. 

The first pins that were used were 
thorns from the honey locust trees. Next 
came skewers made of wood and bone, and 
later sharp bits of iron were used. These 
were all large and clumsy. 

Brass pins were first made in France. 
They were so expensive that no one but the 
wealthy could afford to use them. 

There are a great many different kinds 
of pins. There are the little doll pins, so 
small that you can scarcely see them, and 
the big blanket pins as long as your finger. 
There are "short whites" and "mixed;'* 
there are long slim pins used by the natu- 
ralists for mounting insects ; black mourn- 
ing pins, and many kinds of safety pins. 
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There are nearly a thousand tons of 
these useful little articles produced every 
year in the United States alone. Where 
do they all go ? This question has been 
a puzzle for many years. 

Let us enter the factory and look at 
the wonderful machinery at work. 

First we will stop in front of a little 
machine that makes a million pins a day. 
*'What a busy little fellow," I hear some 
one say. Yes, indeed, he works so rapidly 
that I am quite sure the sharpest eyed boy 
or girl among you could not begin to count 
the pins as they dyop like hail from the 
machine. 

Brass wire of the proper size is fed 
into this machine, which cuts it into bits 
of the right length for pins. Each one of 
these bits is grasped by a kind of nippers 
which holds it fast until a heavy iron ham- 
mer falls upon it and gives it a neat little 
head. 

They then slide down a trough to a 
box having a bottom filled with small slits. 
The half made pins drop through these slits 
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and hang by their heads. As they dangle 
here, the ends of them are sharpened by re- 
volving steel rollers, set with file like teeth. 

After the pins are pointed, they fall 
into a box under the machine. They are 
not bright and shiny as they are when we 
buy them in the store. They need to be 
cleaned and whitened. 

First they are thrown into a vat 
containing strong lye water, where they are 
thoroughly boiled to remove the dirt and 
grease. Next they are placed in a large 
copper vessel along with alternate layers 
of pure grain tin. Then water in which 
cream of tartar has been dissolved, is 
poured over this mass until it is entirely 
covered. 

The contents of this immense kettle 
are slowly brought to a boil. The acid acts 
upon the grain tin and makes a kind of 
liquid tin, which '^ silvers" over the pins. 
They are then washed in clean water and 
thoroughly dried. After this they are placed 
in bags of bran, and polished until they shine 
like burnished silver. 
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They next pass to the most wonder- 
ful machine of all. This is the sticking 
machine. It is tended by a girl who pours 
the pins into a hopper. They pass on to a 
steel plate with as many narrow slits in it 
as there are to be pins in a row. 

The pins drop through these slits and 
hang by their heads as they did when they 
were being pointed. While this is being 
done, the paper, which is to hold them, is 
crimped by the same machine. Then by an 
ingenious device a plate comes down and 
drives them through the two crimps, and 
there they are in a bright, straight row. 
Much more quickly than we have described 
the sticking process, the whole five hundred 
and sixteen pins are stuck, and the paper is 
rolled up and dropped into a basket ready 
for market. 

So you see that though one pin 
amounts to but little, the manufacture of 
the great quantities used in the United 
States alone, each year, forms a great in- 
dustry. 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT 
GIVE UP. 

Once there was a boy who was very 
fond of birds. He used to kill them and 
stuff them, but these did not please him. 
They were not bright and lively like the 
live ones. Then he tried to learn 
to draw and paint them, but he 
did not know how to mix the 
paints just right. 

His drawings were rude and 
his painting were only daubs, 
but he would not give up. He 
burned his pictures each birth- 
day and tried to see how much better he 
could do the next year. 

Whesa he grew to be a man he went 
to a great French painter, who taught him 
to paint things as they are. During all 
this time he did not forget his birds. He 
used to lie for hours watching the birds at 
their work. He would climb trees, swim 
streams, swing himself over steep cliffs, and 
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go through all kinds of danger to get the 
nests and eggs of the birds he wished to 
study. 

He was not a cruel boy, and he did 
not take birds' nests and eggs for sport, blit 
because he wanted to study about them. 
He determined to know more about birds 
than any one had ever learned, and I am 
sure you will say he succeeded when you 
learn what he did. 

At last he made up his mind to write 
a great book about American birds. He 
meant to tell all about their habits, how 
they build their nests, how they feed their 
young, and the pranks that they play. He 
wanted to describe each one very carefully — 
the shape of his body, his color, * his claws, 
his legs, and everything about him that one 
would want to know. Then he intended to 
print their pictures in their natural colors. 

To do this he must travel many thou- 
sands of miles. He must live in the woods 
almost all the time for years. He would 
have to be out in all kinds of weather, and 
he must undergo all kinds of hardships. 
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All these difficulties did not make him 
give up. 

You must remember that there were 
no railroads at that time. He must travel 
on foot or on horseback. Sometimes he 
floated down lonely rivers in leaky boats. 
And nearly all the time he slept out of 
doors. 

Then he lost all his money. Some- 
times he painted portraits, and he even 
taught drawing to make a living. Still he 
did not give up. 

Finally he was almost through. He 
had paintings and descriptions of nearly a 
thousand birds. That was almost enough for 
his work. These pictures he kept in a box, 
which he carried with him from place to 
place. 

One day he went to look at his pre- 
cious pictures, and what do you think he 
found ? Two rats had crept into his box. 
They had cut up his beautiful pictures and 
made a nest out of the pieces. 

This almost drove him crazy. He did 
not sleep for many nights. Do you think 
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he gave up? — No. He said, "I will be- 
gin all over again. I can do better the next 
time, for I have learned how." So he took 
his gun and went out into the woods again. 

It took him four long weary years 
to repair the damage the rats had done. He 
was more careful than ever. He measured 
the birds in every way, he shot them and 
studied them with great care, so as to get 
the colors just right. When he was done, 
you may be sure they were as near perfec- 
tion as human hands could make them. 

At last the great book was done. 
Immediately he became one of the best- 
known men in Europe as well as in 
America. He was talked about and his 
beautiful book was praised by every one. 

The name of this man was John 
James Audubon. I hope the boys and girls 
who read this true story will learn from it 
the lesson of perseverance. 
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"WHAT BROKK THE CHINA 

PITCHER. 

It was a winter night, still, bright, and 
cold. The wagon wheels and footsteps 
creaked loudly as they ground into the 
crisp snow, and even the great solemn 



moon looked frosty and cold. "Going to 
be a dreadful night," said papa, stirring the 
fire. "It's getting colder every minute." 
*'Is it?" asked mamma. " Then, Katrina, 
you must run up stairs and empty the 
china pitcher in the spare room." 
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^^Tes, mamma/' said Katrina, still 
looking out into the moonlight ; but she 
did not go ; and mamma went on rocking 
the baby to sleep. 

Fifteen minutes passed. Baby was 
going to ^^ By-low-land " very fast, and 
mamma spoke again. *'Come, Katrina ; go 
and empty the pitcher. It was grandma's 
Christmas present, and I would not have 
it broken for anything." 

** Yes, mamma," said Katrina, **I will 
go in a minute." 

**Well, dear; be sure and remember, 
said mamma, as she went ofE to put baby into 
her crib. At that moment in came Jamie 
with a pair of shining new , skates, and Kat- 
rina forgot all about the pitcher as soon as 
she saw them. Just outside the window 
stood the Cold listening and watching; he 
chuckled and chuckled, and snapped his icy 
fingers. 

' ' That little girl will never empty the 
pitcher," he said to himself. *^ She's one of 
the careless kind. Oh, I know them ! so 
now, little Miss, I '11 just slip in and punish 
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you for forgetting. Let 's see ! The spare 
room, that 's for company. I '11 go and 
spend the night in it, Where is it I won- 
der ? I '11 hunt it up." He knew better 
than to try to get into the cozy sitting 
room, with its bright fire, so he slipped 
softly around the house, and peeped through 
the kitchen window. 

Inside was a large stove glowing with 
heat, and a teakettle sending out a cloud 
of steam. 

He shook his head and muttered, 
**That is no place for me; the heat in 
there would kill me in a minute: I '11 look 
farther." 

He went on, peeping into one window 
after another, until he saw a room with no 
fire. ^*Ah," he whispered, *'this must be 
the place." ''Yes, there's the very pitcher 
I 'm going to break; as sure as I live here 's 
a crack in the window to let me in ! " So 
in he went. 

He stole noiselessly by, chilling every- 
thing that he touched, until he reached the 
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washstand. Up the stand he went, nearer 
and nearer the pitcher until he could look 
into it. **Not much water," he whispered, 
'*but I'll make it do;" and he spread his 
icy fingers over it. 

The water shivered and shrank back, 
but the icy fingers pressed harder. * ' Oh ! " 
cried the water, **I'm so cold!" and it 
shrank more and more. 

Soon it called out, ''If you don't go 
away. Cold, I shall certainly freeze." 

''Good," laughed the Cold. "That 
is just what I want you to do." 

All at once the air was filled with 
many little voices that seemed to come from 
the pitcher, sharp and clear, like tinkling 
sleigh bells in fairyland. 

"Hurrah!" they cried, "the Cold is 
going to make us into beautiful crystals. 
Oh, won't it be jolly, jolly, jolly ! 

At that the Cold pushed his fingers 
straight into the water, and it began to 
freeze. Then a wonderful thing happened. 
The drops began to arrange themselves in 
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rows and lines that everywhere crossed each 
other ; but in doing so^ they pushed so hard 
against the pitcher that it cried out ! 

'^ Please stop crowding me so hard ; 
I'm afraid I shall break." 

^*We can't," said the drops- ^*We 
are freezing, and must have more room ; " 
and they kept on spreading and arranging 
themselves. 

The poor pitcher groaned and called 
again, ^' Don't! don't! I can't stand it;" 
but it did no good. The drops only re- 
peated, *^We can't help it; we are getting 
bigger and bigger ; we must have room ; " 
and they pushed so steadily and strongly 
that at last with a loud cry, the poor 
pitcher cracked. 
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CELIA THAXTER. 

In this picture you see the face of a 
woman who loved children, and who wrote 
pretty stories and poems for them. 

Her girl name was Celia Leighton, 
and she lived with her father who kept the 
;house on the bleak Isles of 
lis. These islands are about 
miles off the coast of New 
ipshire. 

She loved the sea with Its 
ns and its calms. She wan- 
d for hours on the wave- 
en shore and gathered shells. 
She would sit for a half day at a time and 
watch the sea birds as they flitted* over her 
head or waded in the shallow pools. 

After a stormy night, she would go out 
early in the morning to pick up the poor 
birds that had dashed against the lantern of 
the lighthouse and fallen to the ground. 

Some were only stunned, while others 
were dead. She used to nurse "the crippled 
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ones until they were well and strong again, 
and then give them their liberty. 

When her girlhood was over, she was 
married, and became Celia Thaxter. We 
know her best by this name. 

Her poems in this book will lead the 
children to read more of her delightful 
writings. Some day you will read " Poems 
for Children" and "Drift Wood." 

New H£mp shire light house w^ dared flit t€d 



PICCOLA. 



Poor, sweet Piccola ! Did you hear 
What happened to Piccola, children dear ? 
'Tis seldom Fortune such favor grants 
As fell to this little maid of France. 
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Twas Christmas time, and her parents poor 
Could hardly drive the wolf from the door, 
Striving with poverty's patient pain, 
Only to live till summer again. * 

No gifts for Piccola! sad were they 
When dawned the morning of Christmas day ! 
Their little darling no , joy might stir ; 
St. Nicholas nothing would bring to her! 

But Piccola never doubted at all 
That something beautiful must befall 
Every child upon Christmas day, 
And so she slept till the dawn was gray. 

And full of faith, when at last she woke. 
She stole to her shoe as the morning broke ; 
Such sounds of gladness filled all the air, 
'Twas plain St. Nicholas had been there. 

In rushed Piccola, sweet, half wild, — 
Never was seen such a joyful child, — 
**See what the good Saint brought!" she 

cried, 
And mother and father must peep inside. 
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Now such a story I never heard ! 
There was a little shiTcring bird ! 
A sparrow, that in at the window flew, 
Had crept into Piccola's tiny shoe ! 

" How good poor Piccola must have been ! " 

She cried, as happy as any queen, 

While the starving sparrow she fed and 

warmed, 
And danced with rapture, she was so 

charmed. 

Children, this story I tell to you 
Of Piccola sweet and her bird is true. 
In the far ofiE land of France, they say. 
Still do they live to this very day. 

— Cdia Thaseier. 

PiB cO U SaiDt Nich 6 las shlv Sr Ing 

Frinoe F6r tflno 
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BROWNIE ON THE ICE. 

"Winter was a grand time with 

the six children, especially when 

they had frost and snow. This 

happened so seldom that it was 

the greatest treat. It never lasted, 

for the winters were not very cold. 

There was a little lake three 

fields off, which made the best sliding place 

imaginable. Not many skaters went near it ; 

it was not large enough. It was not very 

deep, not deep enough to drown a man. 

The trees grew so thick around it that they 
sheltered it completely from the wind. So, 
when it did freeze, it froze as smooth as glass. 
" The lake bears J " was such a grand event 
that when it did occur the news came at once to 
the house. The children carried it quickly to 
their mother. She had promised that if such a 
thing should happen, lessons should be stopped, 
and they should all go down to the lake and 
slide, if they liked, all day long. 
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One morning, just before Christmas, one of 
the boys ran in with his face beaming, and 
called : — 

"Mother, mother, the lake bears! the lake 
really bears ! " 

" Who says so ? " 

" Bill ! Bill has been on it for an hour this 
morning, and has made us two such fine slides, 
he says, an up-slide and a down-slide. May 
we go now ? " 

** Yes, you may go ; only be very careful." 

"And may we stay all day and not come 
home for dinner ? " 

"Yes, if you like; but the gardener must 
go with you and stay all day too." 

They did not like this at all ; nor did the 
gardener, like it. 

" You bothering children ! I wish you may 
all get a ducking in the lake ! Serve you right 
for making me lose a day's work just to look 
after you little monkeys. I've a great mind to 
tell your mothel* I won't do it." But he did 
not, being fond of his mistress. 

The gardener was anything but a pleasant 
person to spend a long day with on the ice. 
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"He'll scold at us all day long," said the 
children. " Oh, mother, mayn't we go alone ?" 

**No," said the mother; and her "no" meant 
no, though she was always kind. So the 
children said no more, but started off, rather 
downhearted. But they soon regained their 
spirits, for it was a bright, clear, frosty day. 

The little people danced along to keep them- 
selves warm, carrying the lunch basket between 
them. 

A very harmless lunch it was — just a large 
brown loaf and a piece of cheese, and a knife to 
cut it. Tossing the basket about in their fun, 
they tumbled the knife out and were looking for 
it in the long grass when the gardener came up. 

"To think of trusting you children with a 
knife and a basket ! If they are lost^ the cook 
will blame me. Give me the things." 

He put the knife crossly into one pocket. 
Then he turned the lunch out on the grass and 
crammed it into the other pocket, and hid the 
basket in the hedge. 

The children did not like this, but they 
tried to be good, and followed the gardener as 
meek as mice. 
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As they went they heard little steps pattering 
after them. 

The children would have liked to go straight 
to the ice; but the gardener insisted on taking 
them a mile around, to look at a strange 
animal which a farmer had just got — sent by 
a brother in Australia. 

By the time they reachea the lake, the 
gardener was crosser than ever. He struck 
the ice with his stick, but made no attempt to 
see if it really did bear, though he would not 
allow one of the children to go one step on it 
till he had tried. 

"I know it doesn^t bear, and you'll just have 
to go home again — a good thing too — saves 
me from losing a day's work." 

" Try, only try. Bill said it bore," implored 
the children. 

"Bill's a donkey!" said the gardener. 

Just then they saw a creature jumping 
across the ice, which certainly had never been 
seen on ice before. It made the most extra- 
ordinary leaps on its long hind legs, with its 
little fore legs tucked up in front of it as if it 
wanted to carry a muff, and its long, stiff tail 
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sticking out straight behind, to balance itself. 

The children stared at first and then burst 
out laughing, for it was the funniest creature 
they had ever seen. 

" It's the kangaroo ! " cried the gardener, in 
great excitement. ** It has got loose and it's 
sure to be lost. I must try to catch it." 

But in vain, for it darted 

once or twice across the ice, 

dodging him. Once it came so 

close that he nearly caught it 

4clK^IWK^^ by the tail — to the children's 

great delight. Then it van- 
ished suddenly. 

"I must go and tell Mr. Giles," said the 
gardener, and then stopped, for he had 
promised not to leave the children. 

"You must all stay here and I'll be back in 
five minutes," said he to the children. " You 
may go a little way on the ice. I think it's 
strong enough. Mind you don't tumble in, for 
there'll be nobody to pull you out." 

"Oh, no," cried the children, clapping their 
hands. They hoped the gardener would stay 
away a long time. Only, as some one said 
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after he was gone, he had taken their lunch 
away in his pocket. 

"Never mind ; we are not hungry yet. Now 
for a slide." 

Off darted the three boys, and the three girls 
followed them. Soon they were all skimming, 
one after another, as fast as a train, across the 
ice. 

The four larger children soon left the two 
smaller ones far behind. The little children 
were standing mournfully watching the older 
ones, when beside them there stood the small 
brown man, 

" Ho, ho ! little people," said 
he, coming between them and 
taking hold of a hand of each. 
Then, somehow, they found 
in their open mouths a nice 
peppermint lozenge. 

" Do you want me to play with you ? " cried 
the brownie. "Then here I am." Then the 
two little children found themselves floating 
along with the brownie between them. 

Up the lake and down the lake and across 
the lake they went. The little ones came to 
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a standstill at last. They were rosy and 

breathless, their toes nice and warm, and their 

hands feeling like mince pies just out of the 

oven. 

The larger children stopped sliding and 

looked at Brownie with entreating eyes. 

" Halloo ! you don't mean to say you big ones 

want a race too ! '* 

"Well, come along, if the two eldest will 

give the little ones a slide." He watched them 

take a tiny sister between them. Then he took 

the two middle children. 

*^One, two, three, and away." Off they 
started, scudding along as light as feathers and 
as fast as steam engines. 

When they all had their fair turns, they 
began to be very hungry. 

" Catch a fish for dinner, and I'll lend you a 
hook," said Brownie. 

At this they all laughed and then looked 
gravQ. Pulling a cold, raw, live fish from 
uuder the ice and eating it was not a pleasant 
idea of dinner. 

"Well, what would you like to have ? Let 
the little one choose," said the brownie. 
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She said, after thinking a minute, that she 
should like a fruit cake. 

*^And I'd give you all a piece of it — a big 
piece," she added, with tears in her eyes 
because she was so hungry. 

» 

" Do it, then ! " said the brownie. 

Immediately the stone the little girl was 
sitting on, which was a round, hard stone and 
very cold, turned into a nice hot cake — so hot 
that she jumped up. 

" Oh, what a nice cake ! But we have no 
knife." 

" Look, you have one in your hand," said the 
brownie to the little one. That minute a stick 
she held in her hand turned into a bread knife, 

*^That will do. Sit down and carve the 
dinner. Fair shares, and don't let anybody 
eat too much. Now begin, ma'am," said the 
brownie, very politely, as if she had been ever 
so old. 

The little girl set to work and cut five of 
the biggest pieces you ever saw, and gave 
them to her brothers and sisters. She was 
just going to take a piece herself, when she 
remembered the brownie. 
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" I beg your pardon," she said, very politely, 
though she was so little, and turned round to 
the little brown man. But he was nowhere to 
be seen. The pieces of cake in the children's 
hands remained cake, but the cake itself turned 
suddenly to a stone again, and the knife to a 
stick. 

For there was the gardener coming along by 
the edge of the lake and growling as he came. 

"Did you get the kangaroo?" shouted the 
children. 

"This place is bewitched, I think," said he. 
"The kangaroo was asleep in the cow-shed. 
What ! how dare you laugh at me ? " 
. But they hadn't laughed at all. 

He was very cross, for the people at the farm 
had laughed, and he had met his mistress, and 
she had asked him how he could think of leav- 
ing the children alone. 

"What have you been doing all this time ?" 
said the gardener, fumbling in his pocket for 
the lunch. But it was not there. 

The children set up a great cry. In spite 
of the cake, they could have eaten a little more- 
Indeed, the frost had such an effect upon all 
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their appetites that they were like the man of 
whom it is said : — 

** He ate a cow and ate a calf, 
He ate an ox and ate a half ; 
He ate a church, he ate the steeple, 
He ate the priest and all the people. 
And said he hadn't had enough." 

" We're so hungry ! Couldn't you go back 
and bring us some dinner?" cried all the 
children. 

"Not I. You may go back to dinner your- 
selves. You shall, indeed, for I want my 
dinner too." 

The eldest boy said, "Mother said we might 
stay all day, and we will stay all day." 

"You shall go home," said the gardener, 
cracking a whip that he carried in his hand. 
"I'll give you this across your back, my fine 
gentleman." 

The boy started across the ice, and the 
gardener tried to follow. It was great fun 
dodging the gardener up and down the ice. 

" Bless us, there's the kangaroo again," said 
he, just as he caught the boy at last. "I 
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can't be mistaken this time. I mast catch it" 
The kangaroo limped as if it was lame. 
The gardener went after it, walking carefully 
on the slippery ice. Just as he reached the 
middle of the lake, the ice suddenly broke, and 
in he popped. The kangaroo went in too, 
apparently, for it was not seen afterward. 

What a hullabaloo the poor man 
made. Not that he was drowning 
— the lake was too shallow to 
drown anybody ; but he got very 
wet, and the water was cold. He 
soon scrambled out, the boys help- 
ing him. Then he went home as 
fast as he could, without thinking of the 
children. 

They might have stayed all afternoon, only 
they did not feel quite easy in their minds. 
The hole closed up at once and the ice seemed 
as firm as ever, but they did not like to slide 
on it. 

"I think we had better go home and tell 
mother," said one. "Besides, we ought to see 
what has become of the poor gardener. He 
was very wet." 
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" His wife will have to put him before the 
fire to thaw before he can get out of his 
clothes," said another. 

Again all the little people burst into shouts 
of laughter. Although they laughed, they were 
sorry for the poor gardener, and hoped no 
great harm would come to him. 

"Let us hope mother won't be vexed with 
us, but will let us come back to-morrow. It 
wasn't our fault that the gardener tumbled in." 

As somebody said this, they all heard quite 
distinctly, "Ha, ha, ha!" and "Ho, ho, ho!" 
and a sound of little feet pattering behind. 

—Miss, Mvioch 
sel-dom both-er-ing crammed 

kan-gar-oo van-ished brown-ie 

be-witehed scram-bled scud-ding 
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A FABLE OF CLOUD-LAND, 

Two clouds in the early morning 

Came sailing up the sky — 
'Twas summer, and the meadow lands 

Were brown and baked and dry. 

And the higher cloud was large and black, 

And of a scornful mind, 
And he sailed as though he turned his back 

On the smaller one behind. 

At length, in a voice of thunder. 

He said to his mate so small, 
** If I was n't a bigger cloud than you, 

I would n't be one at all ! " 

And the little cloud that held her place 

So low along the sky. 
Grew red, then purple in the face, 

And then she began to cry ! 

And the great cloud thundered out again 

As loud as loud could be, 
" Lag slowly still, and cry if you will, 

I'm going to go to sea! 
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*'The land don't give me back a smile, 

I will leave it to the sun, 
And will show you soinething worth your 
while, 

Before the day is done!" 

So off he ran, without a stop. 

Upon his sea voyage bent. 
And he never shed a single drop 

On the dry land as he went. 

And directly came a rumble 

Along the air so dim ; 
And then a crash, and then a dash, 

And the sea had swallowed him! 

*'I don't make any stir at all, 
Said the little cloud, with a sigh. 

And her tears began, like rain, to fall 
On the meadows parched and dry. 

And over the rye and the barley 

They fell and fell all day. 
And soft and sweet, on the fields of wheat, 

Till she wept her heart away. 
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And the bean-flowers and the buckwheat, 

They scented all the air, 
And in the time of the harvest 

There was bread enough and to spare. 

1 know a man like that great cloud, 

As much as he can live. 
And he gives his alms with thunder loud, 

Where there is no need to give. 

And I know a woman who doth keep, 
Where praise comes not at all, 

Like the modest cloud that could but weep 
Because she was so small. 

The name of the one the poor will bless. 
When her day shall cease to be, 

And the other will fall as profitless 
As the cloud did in the . sea. 

— Alice Gary. 

sail Ing thiin dSred btlck whSat 

smgll 6r parched 
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HELEN KELLER. 

Sometimes I hear boys and girls with 
two good eyes and two good ears say, ' ' I 
can't," when they have a hard lesson to learn. 

I want to tell you about Helen Keller, 
and then I am sure no boy or girl of any 
spirit will ever be heard saying those words 
again. 

Helen is a Southern girl and was born 
in 1880. At nineteen months of age, sick- 
ness destroyed her sight and hearing. 

Nothing was done with her education 
until she was seven years of age. 

At that time Miss Anna Sullivan, a 
teacher of blind children, became her teacher. 

Miss Sullivan had been almost entirely 
blind during the greater part of her life, so 
she had great patience and sympathy for the 
poor afflicted child. 

Helen was a bright, active, well-de- 
veloped girl. She had a clear, healthy 
complexion, and pretty brown hair. Her 
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movements were quick and graceful, and 
her laugh was merry and musicaL 

She had a bright, happy disposition, 
and liked nothing better than a romp with 
the other children. 

The fact that her eyes were closed to 
the beauties of nature, and that her ears 
were stopped to all the sweet sounds, could 
not make her sad. 

Her touch was so delicate that she 
knew all her associates by merely touching 
them. 

It used to vex her very much when 
she could not make her thoughts plain to 
others, but when she learned the finger al- 
phabet, she no longer lost her temper. 

She learned within a week that all 
objects have names, and that we know them 
by those names. 

In the course of four months Helen 
had learned four hundred and fifty common 
words, which she could use properly and 
spell correctly. 

At the same time she learned to read 
raised characters with the tips of her fin- 
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gers. She was also taught to do number 
work and to write a square hand. 

In one year she had learned more 
than most children learn in two or three 
years. She was so anxious to find out about 
the things around her that she lost not a 
moment while she was awake. 

Then she was taught to write com- 
positions. She has a wonderful gift in that 
direction. Her thoughts are good and her 
language is beautiful. 

She has a wonderful memory and can 
recall with surprising ease what has been 
told to her or what she has read. 

When she was not quite ten years 
old she read of a deaf, dumb, and blind 
child in Norway who had learned to talk. 

One day she startled her teacher by 
spelling out on her fingers, ^^I must learn 
to speak." 

So she was sent to a special school 
where, in less than a month, she learned 
to converse in oral language. Then she 
wrote to her mother, **I am no longer 
dumb." 
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She can understand what is said to 
her by others, even a long conversation, by 
merely placing her delicate fingers on the 
lips of the speaker. 

She learned mathematics, sciences, 
history, and literature, and can read and 
write the German and French languages. 

She passed her examination in these 
branches and entered Harvard College at 
the age of seventeen, and is now lecturing 
and writing. We will, I think, all be in- 
terested in her future success. 

Will not this example of perseverance 
under the greatest of difficulties, encourage 
the boys and girls who read it, to renewed 
efforts when their work seems hard and 
discouraging ? 
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COMING AND GOING. 

f NCE came to our fields a pair 

of birds that had never built a 

nest nor seen a winter. Oh, 

how beautiful was everything! 

The fields were full of flowers, . and the 

grass was growing tall, and the bees were 

humming everywhere^ Then one of the 

birds fell to singing,, and 

the other bird said : * Who 

told you to sing ? ' and he 

' answered : * The flowers told 

me, and the bees told me, 

and the winds and leaves 

told me, and the blue sky 

told me, and you told me 

to sing.' Then his mate answered: 'When 

did I tell you to sing ? ' and he said : 

* Every time you brought in tender grass 

for the nest, and every time your soft wings 

fluttered off again for hair and feathers to 

line the nest.' Then his mate said: 'What 

are you singing about ? ' And he answered : 
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^I.arn singing about everything and noth- 
ing. It is because I am so happy that I 
sing/ 

** By and by five little speckled eggs 
were in the nest, and his mate said : ^ Is 
there anything in all the world as pretty 
as my eggs ? ' Then they both looked down 
on some people that were passing by, and 
pitied them because they were not birds, 
and had no nests with eggs in them. Then 
the father-bird sang a melancholy song be- 
cause he pitied folks that had no nests, but 
had to live in houses. 

*^ In a week or two, one day, when 
the father-bird came home, the mother-bird 
said : * Oh, what do you think has happened ? * 
' What ? ' ' One of my eggs has been peep- 
ing and moving ! ' Pretty soon another egg 
moved under her feathers, and then another, 
and another, till five little birds were born! 

'* Now the father-bird sang longer 
and louder than ever. The mother-bird, 
too, wanted to sing, but she had no time, 
and so she turned her song into work. So 
hungry were these little birds, that it kept 
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both parents busy feeding them. Away 
each one flew. The moment the little birds 
heard their wings fluttering again among 
the leaves, five yellow mouths flew open so 
wide that nothing could be seen but five 
yellow mouths ! 

** * Can anybody be happier ? ' said the 
father-bird to the mother-bird. *We will 
live in this tree always, for there is no 

sorrow here. It is a tree that 

always bear^ joy.* 

' ' The very next day one 
"^i^p^l^of the birds dropped out of the 

nest, and a cat ate it up in a 
minute, and only four remained; and the 
parent-birds were very sad, and there ^ 
was no song all that day nor the next. 
Soon the little birds were big enough to fly, 
and great was their parents' joy to see them 
leave the nest, and sit crumpled up upon the 
branches. There was then a great time ! 
One would have thought that the two old 
birds were two French dancing masters, 
talking and chattering and scolding the 
little birds, to make them go alone. The 
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first bird that tried flew from one branch 
to another, and the parents praised him, 
and the other little birds wondered how he 
did it ! And he was so vain of it that he 
tried again, and flew and flew, and could n't 
stop flying, till he fell plump down by the 
house door; and then a little boy caught 
him and carried him into the house, and 
only three birds were left. Then the old 
birds thought that the 
was not bright as it i 
to be, and they did not 
as often. 

" In a little time 
other birds had learnea lo 
use their wings, and they flew away and 
away, and found their own food and made 
their own beds, and their parents never saw 
them any more ! 

" Then the old birds sat silent, and 
looked at each other a long while. 

"At last, the wife-bird said: — 

" ' Why don't you sing ? ' 

"And he answered: — 
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"'I can't sing — I can only thinlc 
and think!' 

"*What are you thinking of?' 

" ' I am thinking how everything 

changes, — the leaves are falling down from 

off this tree, and eoon there will be no roof 

over our heads ; the flowers are all gone, or 

oing ; last night there was a 

•ost ; almost all the birds are 

own away, and I am very un- 

Eisy. Something calls me, and 

feel restless, as if I would 

y far away.' 

" ' Let us fly away to- 
ether ! ' 

"Then they rose silently^ 
and, lifting themselves far up in the air, 
they looked to the north, — far away they 
saw the snow coming. They looked to the 
south, — there they saw green leaves ! Ail 
day they flew, and all night they flew and 
flew, till they found a land where there 
^ J was no winter — where 

'b^ ^^ there was summer all the 
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time ; where flowers always blossom, and 
birds always sing." 

— From ^^ Norwood^^* Henry Ward Beecher, 

Puhlisfied by Ford^ Howard <b Hulbert. 

Use the following words in sentences : — 
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humming 


tender 


wondered 




anRwered 


moment 


silent 




mate 


always 


almost 


• 


something 


restless 


silently 
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NORSE LULLABY. 

The sky is dark, and the hills are white, 
As the storm-king speeds from the north to- 
night, 
And this is the song the storm-king sing?, 
As over the world his cloak he flings : 

" Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep ; " 
He ruffles his wings, and gruffly sings : 

*' Sleep, little one, sleep." 

On yonder mountain side a vine 
Clings at the foot of a mother pine ; 
The tree bends over the trembling thing 
And only the vine can hear her sing : 

** Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep — 
What shall you fear when I am here ? 

Sleep, little one, sleep." 

The king may sing in his bitter flight. 

The tree may croon to the vine to-night, 

But the little snowflake at my breast 

Liketh the song I sing the best — 

*' Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep; 

Weary thou art, anext my heart. 

Sleep, little one, sleep." 

'^Eugene JFHeldy in Chicago Daily Neu>$. 
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THE FROG'S STORY. 

"Once upon a time, I was floating 
around with thousands of my companions 
on the surface of a pond. The people who 
came down to look at the swans, called us 
scum. One lady said we were frogs' eggs, 
or spawn. 

•"At first I had a hard time of it. 
The ducks and swans ate 
nearly all my compan- 
ions, the fish snappedi 
at me, and the water" 
snakes tried to gulp me 
down. It makes me shiver even now to 
think of it. 

"The hot sun shown down on me for 
days and days until I was almost boiled. 
At length I grew so drowsy that I could 
not keep awake any longer, so I just dozed 
off to sleep. 

" When I awoke, a very strange thing 
had happened. My outside coat was gone. 
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and I was a pollywog, or tadpole, with a 
long tail, swimming about in the water. 

"Perhaps you think my troubles were 
over. It seemed to me that they had just 
begun. 

"An old turtle, with a score of hun- 
gry young ones, followed me around and 



snapped and snapped at me until I was 
scared almost out of my wits. 

"A fish with a great big mouth used 
to lie half covered with mud at the bot- 
tom of the pond. I am sure you would 
not have seen him if you' had looked with 
all your eyes. Once when I went swim- 
ming along, he darted out at me with his 
great mouth wide open. I am quite sure 
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he would have swallowed me ,had I not 
escaped in the muddy water which he 
stirred up. 

** The ducks used to dive down after 
me, and the swans would stretch out their 
long necks and dart their red bills at me so 
swiftly that it almost took my breath away. 

* ^ Another very peculiar thing happened 
to me about this time. Two funny little 
legs began to grow on the back part of my 
body, and in a short time, two fore legs 
appeared. The more my legs grew, the 
shorter my tail became. At last my tail 
was entirely gone. Then I was a fully 
developed frog. 

*'I grew very fast after I became a 
frog. When my coat became too small for 
me, I had a very convenient way of getting 
out of it. I just pulled it off over my 
head. There was always a fresh, new, 
spotted coat underneath. I did this several 
times. 

** After I grew up, and was old 
enough to have *Mr/ added to my name, 
I sat around on logs and tufts of grass, and 
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said * kerrchug ! ker-chug ! * in the deepest, 
gniffest tone of voice I could use. 

"Then the boys threw rocks and 
sticks at me. They never could hit me 
because I was too quick for them. I am 
a good diver, and when I hear the boys 
coming along the bank, I do not wait very 
long, but in I plunge. 

"You must not think that my life 
is all danger and trouble. Sometimes I spend 
delightful hours sitting on a rock or log in 
the pleasant sunshine. Then at night when 
the great bright moon with her little star 
children goes sailing through the sky, my 
companions and I go serenading. I think 
being a frog is jolly, don't you ? " 
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JACK-IN-THE-PTJLPIT. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Preaches to-day, 
Under the green trees 
Just over the way. 
Squirrel and Song Sparrow, 

High on their perch, 
Hear the sweet Lily bells 
Binging to church. 

Come, hear what his reverence 

Rises to say. 
In his low, painted pulpit, 
This calm Sabbath day. 
Fair is the canopy 

Over him seen, 
Penciled, by Nature's hand. 
Black, brown, and green ; 
Green is his surplice, 

Green are his bands ; 
In his queer little pulpit 
The little priest stands. 
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In black and gold velvet 

So gorgeous to see, 
Comes, with his bass voice, 

The Chorister Bee. 
Green fingers playing 

Unseen on wind lyres ; 
Low, singing bird voices ; 

These are his choirs. 




The Violets are deacons ; 

I know by the sign 
That the cups which they carry 

Are purple with wine. 
And the Columbines bravely 

As sentinels stand 
On the lookout, with all their 

Red trumpets in hand. 

Meek-faced Anemones, 

Drooping and sad, 
Great Yellow Violets, 

Smiling out glad ; 
Buttercups' faces, 

Beaming and bright ; 
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Clovers with bonnets — 
Some red and some white ; 

Daisies, their white fingers 
Half clasped in prayer ; 

Dandelions, proud of 
The gold of their hain 

Innocents, children, 

Guileless and frail. 
Meek little faces 

Upturned and pale ; 
Wildwood Geraniums, 

All in their best, 
Languidly leaning 

In purple gauze dressed ; 
All are assembled. 

This sweet Sabbath day. 
To hear what the priest 

In his pulpit will say. 

— Clara Smith, 
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GRANDMOTHER'S INDIAN STORY.* 

The nuts were cracked, the pop corn 
was popped, and the whole family was 
gathered around the bright fire. Outside, 
were darkness and snow and sighing trees. 
Inside, were warmth and cheer. 

*'Now, grandmother, tell us an Indian 
story," said Willie. '^A sure enough In- 
dian story," said George. 

Grandmother took off her spectacles, 
wiped them on the comer of her apron, 
and replaced them, as she said, '* Well, sit 
down and be quiet, arid I will tell you how 
we used to live in the Indian times out in 
Ohio. 

' ' It was over fifty years ago that your 
grandfather and I left our dear old Vir- 
ginia home. We had been married about 
six months, when we moved, with a band 
of settlers, away out into the wildernessi 

* Often, when a boy, the author has heard his grandmother 
tell this story to th<^ children gathered about her ohair, before 
the evening fire. 
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where we could get land and a home just 
by working for them. 

"It was a long and dangetous jour- 
ney, for the Indians were treacherous, and 
the streams were swollen from the melting 
snow and the spring rains. 

" There were no bridges nor ferry 



boats, and it often took several days to get 
across even a small stream. 

"Well, at last we reached the beauti- 
ful little valley where we were to settle. 
The first thing the men did was to build 
a blockhouse. This was a six-sided build- 
ing made of heavy logs. It was two stories 
high, and the upper story projected several 
feet beyond the lower one. There were 
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openings every few feet. Through these 
openings the men could watch any foe that 
came near. They could also stick their 
rifles through them, if it became necessary 
to shoot. 

** The roof was made of poles and brush 
covered with earth, so that should the In- 
dians throw fire upon it, no harm would be 
done. 

**The men also drove upright logs into 
the ground a short distance from the house. 
They fastened these together and had a 
solid fence, about twelve feet high, all 
around the blockhouse. The tops of the 
posts were sharpened so' that an Indian 
would have a very hard time climbing over. 
' There was a spring of clear, cold 
water just at the corner of the house, inside 
the stockade, or fence. It afterward hap- 
pened that this was very fortunate. 

** After the blockhouse was finished, 
the men went some distance away and 
cleared up their farms, and built log houses 
for themselves. Our clearing was about 
three miles from the blockhouse. 
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"Soon we had a fine crop of com 
and vegetables growing, and during all the 
long summer we tended it without being 
bothered by the Indians. Our food was corn 
bread, meat, wild fruits, and vegetables." 

*'Pork and beef like we eat now, 
grandmother ? " said Florence. 

"No, bears' meat, venison, and wild 
turkey. Game of all kinds was plentiful. 
The streams were full of fish, and the for- 
ests and meadows were overrun with deer, 
squirrels, quail, snipe, wild turkeys, and 
prairie chickens. 

' ' One morning as your grandfather 
started out of the door to get wood with 
which to cook breakfast, he saw a deer eat- 
ing grass just in front of the house. He 
reached for his rifle, which hung just over 
the door, and shot him dead. 

" In October the wheat was sowed, 
and the corn and fodder were all gathered, 
and a little baby boy had come to live at 
our house. We thought he was the bright- 
est and prettiest boy on earth, and we 
named him Robert." 
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"Why, that is papa^s name/' said 
George. *'Yes, it was your father," said 
grandmother, as she looked lovingly at the 
head of the family. **Well, your grand- 
father made a cradle for him out of a piece 
of a hollow log, and little Robbie used to 
lie in it, and crow and kick up his little 
feet as he rocked back and forth. 

** The mill where we had our corn 
ground into meal was in another settlement 
about fifty miles away, and it usually took 
three or four days to go and return. 

'* Well, late in November we were 
out of meal, and your grandfather took the 
yoke of oxen and the cart, and went with 
some of the men of the neighborhood to the 
mill." 

" Did you stay all alone, grandma ? " 
asked Florence in an anxious voice. 

'*Yes, dear, that was the only thing 
that could be done. Some one must stay 
and take care of the things at home." 

*^ Were you not afraid ? " asked 
Willie. 

** Yes, I was lonely and felt very 
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much afraid, for there had heen some 
rumors that the Indians were about to go 
on the war path. 

'*So your grandfather kissed me and 
the baby good-by, and promised to stop at 
a neighbor's house and ask one of the 



women folks to come and stay with me. 
Then I heard the crack of the whip and the 
noise of the wheels grow fainter and fainter, 
till at last I could not hear them any more ; 
then I turned and went into the house. 

'* Night came on but no neighbor 
came. The wolves yelped in the clearing, 
and the owls hooted in the trees overhead. 
I made up my mind to be brave, so I put 
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up the bar that fastened the door, and took 
the baby and went to bed. Soon I was as 
fast asleep as though there were not an 
Indian within a thousand miles of me. 

*'I do not know how long I slept, 
but I was suddenly wide awake and stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor. Some one 
was pounding on the door, and shouting, 
* Wake up and run to the blockhouse, the 
Indians are coming.' I needed no second 
warning, but dressed quickly. 

'' I went out to the stable, and 
brought the cow to the house. She was a 
gentle old creature, and I knew I could de- 
pend upon her. I threw a feather bed and 
some quilts on her back. Then I filled 
some sacks with meat, corn, and potatoes, 
and put them on. I then wrapped Robbie 
up in a blanket and tied him on top of the 
heavy load. 

*'I hung a powderhorn and shot 
pouch around my neck, shouldered the shot- 
gun, and started on a run to the block- 
house, leading the cow behind me. It was 
80 dark that I could not see two steps 
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before me, but I knew the path very well» 
and kept up a rapid pace. 

"In about three quarters of an hour, 
I reached the blockhouse. I found every- 
thing in confusion. All the people in 
the valley had been warned, and came 
flocking in. There was no more sleep that 
night, you may be sure. 

"The next morning, your grandfather 
and the men who went with him came in. 
They had been warned of danger and had 
returned to find their houses empty. Then 
they came to' the blockhouse. 

"The next night the pickets were 
driven in, and—" 

"What do you mean by pickets, 
grandma ? " asked George. 

"The men who stood guard to pre- 
vent surprise, were called pickets. They 
were placed about half a mile away from 
the blockhouse. Well, shortly after they 
were driven in, the Indians made a furious 
attack, but they could not get in. 

" The siege lasted for five days and 
five nights, and then help came from the 
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fort, which was about one hundred and fifty 
miles away. 

** Three of the settlers were killed 
and thirteen were wounded during the 
siege." 

**What did the women do?" asked 
Florence. 

*'The women were as brave as the 
men," said grandma. **They molded bul- 
lets, they loaded the guns, and carried food 
and water to their husbands, who stood at 
the portholes and shot at the Indians when- 
ever they shewed themselves from behind 
the trees and rocks. When the men be- 
came exhausted for the want of sleep, the 
women took their places, and many an In- 
dian felt the effect of a woman's deadly 
aim. 

* ' Where was Eobbie all that time ? " 
asked Florence, as she glanced at her papa. 
'' There were a number of large girls who 
took good care of the little children and 
babies. Some of the older boys went to 
the spring for water, and brought wood 
with which to do the cooking. 
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** When the soldiers came, the Indians 
fled, and in a Jew days the settlers all 
went back to their homes again. 

^'Many times after that, often in the 
daytime, sometimes at night, we would 
have to fly for our lives to the blockhouse. 

^ * We were very glad when finally 
all the Indians were moved across the 
Mississippi River." 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

I think all American children like to 
sing ** The Star-Spangled Banner." When 
the boys and girls learn in this lesson how 
the song came to be written, they will like 
to sing it better than ever. 

It was written during the war of 1812 
by a young officer in the American Army, 
named Francis Scott Key. 
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After the battle of Bladensburg, the 
British captured Washington, and burned 
the public buildings. 

Key went on board one of the British 
ships under a flag of truce to carry a mes- 
sage to the commander. 

A flag of truce is a white flag, and is 
used in war when one side wishes 
to send a message to the other. 

When Key reached the British 
ships, they were ready to sail to 
Baltimore. The commander wished 
to take that city by surprise, so he 
would not let Key go back for fear, 
he would reveal the plan. So he 
was a prisoner on board the British ship 
during the fight. 

The battle took place at night. It 
must have been a grand sijfht. The British 
fired bombshells and rockets at the fort. 

These burst as they fiew over the 
fort, and by their light he could see that 
"The fiag was still there." Key knew that 
as long as the flag was waving, the fort 
was not captured. 
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Toward morning the firing ceased. It 
was still so dark that he could not see 
whether the fort had surrendered or not. 
But when the dawn came, he saw the fort 
still standing. 

There was a flag flying over it. When 
it grew lighter, he could see that it was the 
American flag. His heart was filled with 
joy. He could hardly keep from shouting, 
he was 80 happy. 

Then he took an old letler from his 
pocket. On the blank side of it he wrote 
the song, *' The Star-Spangled Banner." 

Soon it was being sung in the par- 
lors,' on the streets, and in the army. 

We think it is just as pretty to-day 
as our patriot fathers thought it nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

say, can you see, by the dawn's early 
light. 
What so proudly we hailed, at the twi- 
light's last gleaming ? — 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight 
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O'er the ramparts we watched, were so 
gallantly streaming, 

And the rocket's red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air. 

Gave proof through the night, that our flag 
was still there : 



say, does that star-spangled banner yet 

wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of 

the brave ? 

On that shore, dimly seen through the mists 
of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host, in dread 
silence reposes. 
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What is that which the breeze, o'er the tow- 
ering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now 
discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's 
first beam. 

In full glory, reflected, now shines on the 
stream; 

'T is the star-spangled banner ! 0, long may 
it wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave! 

And where is that band who so vauntingly 

swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle's 

confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no 

more ? 
Their blood has washed out their foul 

footsteps.' pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the 

grave; 
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And- the star-spangled banner in triumph 

doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of 

the brave ! 

Oy thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes ^nd the war's 
desolation ! 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven- 
rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just, 

And this be our motto, " In God is our 
trust ; " 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O'er the land of the free, and the home of 
the brave ! 

— Francis Scott Key. 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING. 

It was so glorious out in the country. 
It was summer. The wheat fields were 
yellow, the oats were green, and the hay 
had been put up in stacks. 

All around the fields and meadows 
was a great forest, and in the middle of 
this forest lay a lake. It was right glorious 
out in the country. 

In the midst of the sunshine lay an 
old farm with deep canals around it, and 
from the wall down to the water, grew 
bushes so high that children could stand up 
under them. It was just here that an old 
.duck sat upon her nest. She had to hatch 
her ducklings, but she was almost tired out 
before her little ones came ; then she so 
seldom had visitors. The other ducks liked 
better to swim than to visit with her. 

At last one shell after another burst 
open. ^' Peep ! " ** Peep ! " was heard, and in 
all the eggs there were little creatures that 
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stuck out their heads. ^' Quack! Quack!** 
they said, and they all waddled about as 
fast as they could, looking all around them 
and under the green leaves. The mother 
let them look as much as they chose, for 
green is good for the eyes. 

**How wide the world is!" said all 
the young ones, for they certainly had much 
more room now than when they were in the 
eggshells. *'Do you think this is all there 
is of the world?" said the mother. ''It 
stretches far across the other side of the gar- 
den, as far as the parson's field ; but I have 
never been that far. 

"I hope you are all out," she said, as 
she stood up. ''No you have not all come 
yet. The largest egg still lies there. How 
much longer is this to last ? I am really 
tired of it ; " and she sat down on her nest 
again. 

"Well, how are you getting along?" 
asked an old neighbor duck who came to pay 
her a visit. "It takes that one egg a long 
time to hatch," said the duck who sat on 
the nest. "It will not break. Now look 
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at the others. Are they not as pretty a lot 
of little ducks as one could possibly see ? " 

** Let me look at the egg that will 
not hatch," said the old visitor. ** You 
may be sure it is a turkey egg. I was 
once cheated in that way, and had much 
anxiety and trouble with the young ones, 
for they were afraid of the water. I could 
not get them to venture in. I quacked and 
quacked ; but it did no good. Let me see 
the egg. Yes, that is a turkey^s egg. Let 
it lie there, and you go and teach the other 
children to swim." 

*^ I think I will sit on it a little 
longer," said the duck. ** I have sat on it 
80 long now that I can afford to sit a 
few days more." 

**Just as you please," said the old 
duck ; and she went away. 

At last the great egg hatched. 
* Peep ! Peep ! " said the little one, as it 
crept forth. It was very large and very 
ugly. The duck looked at it. *'It is a 
very large duckling," said she. *^None of 
the others look like that. Can it really be 
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a young turkey ? Well, we shall soon find 
out. It must go into the water, even if I 
have to push it in my self •" 

The next day the weather was bright 
and beautiful. The sun shone on all the 

X 

green trees. The mother duck went down 
to the canal with all her family. Splash! 
She jumped into the water. ' * Quack ! 
quack ! " she cried, and all the ducklings 
plunged in after her. The water closed 
over their little heads, but they came up in 
an instant and swam capitally. They were 
all in the water ; even the ugly, gray duck- 
ling was swimming as bravely as the others. 

** No, it is not a turkey," said she. 
*^See how well it uses its legs, and how 
straight it holds itself. It is my own 
child ! On the whole, it is quite pretty, if 
one looks at it rightly." 

'* Quack! quack! come with me, and 
I will lead you out into the great world, 
and present you in the duck-yard. See 
that you keep close to me, so that no one 
may tread on you ; and take care that the 
cat does not get you." 
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So they came into the duck-yard. 
There was a great riot going on there, for 
two families were quarreling over an eel's 
head, and the cat got it after all. 

**See, children, that is how it goes 
in the world," said the mother duck. Still 
she would have liked the eel's head herself. 

'^Now use your legs. See that you 
bow your heads before the old duck there. 
She is the grandest of all here. She is of 
Spanish blood ; that is why she is so fat. 
See, she has a red rag around her leg. 
That is something fine, and the greatest 
distinction a duck can enjoy. It shows that 
her master prizes her very highly, and that 
he does not want to lose her ; and by 
that sign every one may know her." 

* ^ Now look sharp ! do not turn in your 
toes. A well-bred duck turns his toes out. 
See, — just so. Now bend your necks and 
say, * Quack.' " 

^*Just look there!" cried an old 
drake. **Are we to have this new brood 
here ? As if there were not enough of us 
already. And, fie! how that duckling yon- 
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der looks! We will not have it here.^ 
One duck flew at it and bit it on the neck. 

*'Let it alone!" said the mother; 
'*it does no harm to any one." 

*' Yes, but it is so large and pe- 
culiar," said the duck who had bitten it ; 
'^and therefore must be put down." 

*^ Those are pretty children that the 
mother has there," said the old duck with 
the rag around her leg. *^They are all 
beautiful but that one. I wish it might be 
improved." 

** That cannot be done, my lady," 
replied the mother duck. **It is not pretty, 
but it has a good disposition, and swims as 
well as any of the others. Yes, I may 
even say it swims better. I think it will 
grow up pretty, and become smaller in 
time ; it has lain too long in the egg." 
Then she smoothed its feathers with her 
bill. ''I think it will grow up very strong. 
It makes its way very well already." 

"The other ducklings are graceful 
enough," said the old duck with the rag 
around her leg. ' ' Make yourselves at home ; 
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and if you find an eel's head, you may bring 
it to me." So they made themselves at 
home. But the duckling who had come out 
of the egg last was bitten, and pushed, and 
laughed at, as much by the ducks as by the 
chickens. 

*' It is too big," they all said. Then 
the turkey cock strutted up to it, and blew 
himself up like a ship in full sail. The 
poor duckling was so frightened it did not 
know whether it should stand or fall. It 
was quite melancholy because it looked so 
ugly and was abused by the whole duck- 
yard. 

So passed the first day ; and after- 
ward it became worse. The poor duckling 
was hunted about by every one ; even its 
brothers and sisters were quite angry with 
it, and said, ^^I wish the cat would catch 
you, you ugly creature!" The worst was 
when the mother duck said, ** I wish you 
were far away." The girl who fed them 
kicked at it with her feet. Then it ran 
away. 

*'It is all because I am so ugly!" 
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thought the duckling, and it ran and ran 
until it came to where the wild ducks lived. 
Here it lay the whole night long ; and it 
was weary and sad. 

In the morning when the wild ducks 
awoke and saw their new companion, they 
said, *'What sort of a thing are you?" 
The duckling bowed as politely as possible, 
and tried to look pretty. 

*^How very ugly you are!" said the 
wild ducks. ^*That is nothing to us, though, 
if you do not want to marry into our family." 
Poor thing, it did not think of marrying. It 
only wanted to lie among the swamp grass, 
and drink some of the water. 

It lay there two whole days, and then 
there flew down near it two wild geese. 
It was not long since each had crept out of 
an egg. That was why they were so saucy. 

*' Listen, comrade," said one of ^ them. 
** You are so ugly that I like you. Will 
you , go with us ? Near here is another 
marsh ; it is a beautiful place. You will 
have a chance to make your fortune there, 
ugly as you are." 
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** Bang ! Bang ! " rang out, and the 
two geese fell down dead in the swamp, 
and the water became quite red. *^ Bang ! 
Bang ! " sounded again, as the whole flock 
of wild geese flew up from the reeds, A 
great hunt was going on. The hunters 
were in hiding everywhere, and the smoke 
from their guns rolled like a cloud over 
the water. 

The hunting dogs came, '* splash, 
splash," into the swamp. That was a great 
fright for the poor duckling. It turned its 
head and put it under its wing. At that 
moment a great, frightful dog stood close 
by the duckling. His tongue hung from 
his mouth, and his eyes gleamed fearfully. 
He thrust his nose close against the duck- 
ling, and showed his sharp, white teeth. 
** Splash ! splash ! " on he went without 
touching it. 

*' 0, how thankful I am that I am 
so ugly!" sighed the duckling. ''Even a 
dog will not bite me." So it lay quiet 
while the shots rattled around it. At last, 
late in the day, all was still ; but the poor 
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duckling did not dare to move. It waited 
several hours, and then hastened away as 
fast as it could. It ran over field and 
meadow. There was such a storm raging 
that it was hard to get from place to place. 

Toward evening, it came to a mis- 
erable peasant's hut. This hut was so old 
and rickety that it did not know which way 
to fall ; and that is why it stood. The 
storm whistled, and the rain beat round the 
duckling, until it could scarcely stand. 
Then it noticed that one of the hinges of 
the door had given way, and the door was 
open far enough so that it could slip into 
the room. That is what the duckling did. 

Here lived a woman with her cat and 
her hen. The cat, whom she called Sonnie, 
could arch his back and purr. He could 
even give out sparks if his fur was stroked 
the wrong way. The hen had little, short 
legs, and therefore she was called Chicka- 
biddy-short-shanks. She laid good eggs, and 
the woman loved her as though she were 
her own child. 

In the morning the strange duckling 
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was at once noticed, and the cat began to 
purr and the hen to cluck. ** What is this ?" 
said the woman as she looked about her ; 
but she could not see very well, and there- 
fore she thought the duckling was a fat 
duck that had strayed in. **This is a 
good prize," she said. Now I shall have 
duck's eggs. So the duckling was allowed 
to stay three weeks on trial, but it laid no 
eggs. 

The cat was master of the house and 
the hen was the lady. They always said, 
"We and the world," for they thought they 
were half of the world and by far the better 
half. The duckling thought differently, but 
the hen would not allow it. 

** Can you lay eggs ? " she askeii. 
** No." ** Then you will hold your tongue ! " 
The cat said, *' Can you curve your back, 
and purr, and give out sparks?" — ''No." 
''Then you will please have no opinions of 
your own when sensible folks are speaking ! " 
The duckling sat in the corner and was 
sad and low-spirited. 

The fresh air and the sunshine made 
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the duckling want to swim on the water, 
and it could not help telling the hen about it. 

*' What are you thinking of?" cried 
the hen. ''You have nothing to do, that 
is why you have these foolish fancies. Lay 
eggs or purr, and you will forget all that." 

"But it is so charming to swim on 
the water!" said the duckling. "It is re- 
freshing to have it close over your head 
when you dive down to the bottom." 

"Yes, that must be a great pleasure, 
truly," said the hen. "I am sure you must 
have gone crazy. Ask the cat about it, he 
is the cleverest animal I know. Ask him 
if he likes to swim on the water and dive 
down," sneeringly said the hen. "Ask our 
mistress, no one in the world is as clever 
as she. Do you think she has any desire 
to swim and to let the water close above 
her head ? " 

"You do not understand me," said 
the duckling. "We don't understand you? 
You surely are not more clever than the 
cat and the old lady, I won't say anything 
for myself. Do not be conceited, child, and 
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thank your mistress for all the kindness you 
have received. Did you not get into a v^rarm 
room, and have you not fallen into company 
from which you may learn something? 

*'You are a chatterer, and it is not 
pleasant to live with you. You may be- 
lieve me, for I speak for your good. I tell 
you disagreeable things, and by that one 
may always know one's friends. Be sure 
you learn to lay eggs or to purr and give 
out sparks." 

*'I think I shall go out into the 
world," said the duckling. 

'^ Yes, do go," replied the hen. 

And the duckling went away. It 
swam on the water, and dived, but it was 
slighted by every one because of its ugliness. 

At last autumn came. The leaves 
in the forest turned golden and brown; the 
wind caught them and tossed them up in 
the cold air. The clouds hung low, heavy 
with hail and snowflakes, and on the fence 
sat a raven, crying, *' Croak! Croak!" It 
made the poor duckling shiver; for it was 
not having a good time. 
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One evening the sun was just setting 
in its beauty, when a whole flock of great 
handsome birds, flew out of the bushes. 
They were dazzling white, with long grace- 
ful necks; they were swans. They uttered 
a peculiar cry, spread forth their glorious 
great wings and flew high in the air. They 
mounted higher and higher and the ugly 

duckling felt strange as it watched them. 
It turned round and round in the water, 
stretched out its neck toward them, and 
uttered a strange sound. 

It could never forget those beautiful 
birds. It knew not their names, but it 
loved them more than any one else it had 
ever seen. 

Then the winter grew very cold. 
The duckling was obliged to swim about in 
the water to keep from freezing. Every 
night the hole in which it swam about 
grew smaller and smaller. Soon it froze so 
hard that the ice in the water crackled as 
it moved. At last, the duckling was worn 
out and lay quite still, frozen fast in the 
ice. 
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Early in the morning a peasant came 
by, and when he saw what had happened, 
he took his wooden shoe, broke the ice, and 
carried the duckling home to his wife. 
Then it came to itself again. 

The children wanted to play with it ; 
but the duckling thought they wanted to 
hurt it, and in its terror, it fluttered up 
into the milk pan, so that the milk was 
splashed over the room. The woman 
clapped her hands, at which the duckling 
flew down into the butter tub, and then 
into the meal barrel, and out again. 

How it looked then! The woman 
screamed, and struck at it with the tongs. 
The children tumbled over each other in 
their efforts to catch the duckling ; they 
laughed and they screamed. Well it was 
that the door was open, and the poor crea- 
ture was able to slip out. 

It would be too sad if I were to tell 
you of all the pain and misery which the 
duckling had to suffer during that hard, 
cruel winter. 
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One moming in the spring, the duck- 
ling found itself in the marsh among the 
reeds. It was a beautiful day. The sun 
shone and the larks were singing. 

All at once the duckling found that 
it could flap its wings ; they beat the air, 
and lifted it up, and bore it far away. 
Before it knew how all this happened it 
found itself in a great garden, where the 
elder trees smelled sweet, and bent their 
long branches down to the stream that 
flowed among the trees and grass. 

0, here it was so beautiful, so much 
gladness everywhere ! From the thicket 
came three glorious white swans ; they rus- 
tled their wings and swam lightly and 
gracefully on the water. The duckling re- 
membered the beautiful birds, and it felt 
sad and lonely. 

'*I will fly to them, and they will 
beat me because I am so ugly. Better to 
be killed by them, than to be pursued by 
the ducks, beaten by hens, pushed about by 
the girl who takes care of the poultry yard, 
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and starve and suffer in the winter." It 
flew out into the water, and swam toward 
the beautiful swans. 

As soon as they saw it, they swam 
toward it with outspread wings. " Kill 
me ! " said the poor creature, and it bent 
its head down to the water, expecting noth- 
ing but death. But what was this that it saw 
in the clear water ? It beheld its own im- 
age; and, lo, it was no longer a clumsy, 
dark gray bird, ugly and hateful to look at, 
but a beautiful swan. 

He was glad now that he had suf- 
fered need and misfortune. Now he real- 
ized his happiness in all the splendor that 
surrounded him. The great swans swam 
around and stroked him with their bills. 

Into the garden came some little 
children, and threw bread and corn into the 
water; and the youngest cried, "There is 
a new one !" and the other children shouted 
joyously, "Yes, a new one has arrived; 
he is the most beautiful one of all!" and 
the old swans bowed their heads before him. 
Even the elder tree bent its branches down 
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into the water, and the sun shone warm 
and bright. 

Then he felt ashamed and hid his 
head under his wing, for he did not know 
what to do; he was so happy, yet not at 
all proud. Then he rustled his beautiful, 
white wings, curved his slender neck, and 
cried rejoicingly from the depths of his 
heart: "I never dreamed of so much hap- 
piness when I was an ugly duckling!" 

— Hans Christian Andersen. 

QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

1. What lesson do you learn from this story? 

2. How long does it take duck's eggs to hatch? 

3. How long does it take a turkey's egg to hatch? 

4. What is a canal, and where are there large ones? 

5. What is a marsh? 

6. What is it that makes the cat's fur crackle when you rub 

it the wrong way? 
7 Take a cat into a dark room and rub his fur vigorously 

the wrong way, and see what happens. 
8; Explain how the beating of the water by the legs of the 

duck could prevent it from freezing. 
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